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...another load of Bulk Flour from International! 


Yes, our trucks are continually on the move, deliv- Naturally, you get the same high quality “Bakery 
ering famous “Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk to Proved” Flours in bulk that you’ve been getting 
progressive, cost-conscious bakers throughout the in bags. . . the same dependable performance . . . 
nation. International’s Bulk Flour service cansave the same unvarying uniformity. Ask your 
you money, too. Elimination of sack costs, reduc- International representative for more complete 
tion of flour handling costs and reduction of sani- information today! 

tation control, cleaning and warehousing expense 


are just a few of the economies you will realize. When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


JN 


“zy 9Mnternational 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


“Bakery Proved” ® 





Balance 


Balanced production, as every miller knows, 


is the key to efficient and profitable operation. 


If a single department is just a little “out of 
whack” the lag is felt through the whole plant 
and a shutdown, even for a short time, means loss 
of production and profits. 





Swiss silk is the dependable, long-life sifting 
cloth that millers have been relying on to 


keep the bolting operation in balance. 





In all types of weather it delivers long runs 





of quality flour at maximum economy, and has 
been doing so for longer than any living miller 


can remember. 


Ss WISS 
* THE WORLD'S 
FOREMOST 


SIFTING 
TEXTILES 


BODMER DUFOUR EXCELSIOR 
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Get Sodium Bicarbonate in the 


von yw od BVELY THE... 


FROM CHURCH & DWIGHT 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Powdered 
No. 1 for Baking Powder, Animal Feeds, 
Cake, Pancake and Biscuit Ready-Mixes, 
Self-Rising Flour. 
TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 

CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
42 Mesh. ies Se Trace 
Ee bie the dul 46 5 a Ba 5% 
NS 4s a Viele 6855-0 20.0% 
Ere rer. 
325 Mesh 70.0% 
400 Mesh 80.0% 


Sodium Bicarbonate Treated Free-Flow- 
ing (U.S.P. Powdered No. 1 blended with 
approximately 4% Tri-calcium Phos- 
phate) for Self-Rising Flours and Cake 
Mixes. 
TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 

CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 

42 Mesh are? Trace 
100 Mesh 5% 
170 Mesh 20.0% 
200 Mesh err 
Se re 70.0% 
400 Mesh 80.0% 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Granular 
No. 4 specially formulated for the Man- 
ufacture and Compounding of Baking 
Powders and Cake Mixes. 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
80 Mesh Trace 
100 Mesh 
170 Mesh 
200 Mesh 
325 Mesh 


Don’t jeopardize the shelf life or performance of your Baking Powder, Self-Rising Flour or Cake Mix with 
an inappropriate granulation of Sodium Bicarbonate. Insist on Church & Dwight. You'll get the widest 
selection of grain sizes because Church & Dwight is the country’s largest supplier of Sodium Bicarbonate 
U.S.P. You'll also get unmatched technical service based on more than 100 years of experience in for- 
mulating Sodium Bicarbonate. Unusual grain size requirements given special attention. Try us and see. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y, 
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Bakers today demund a sterile product... 
Entoleter Infestation Control equipment assures 
it. Write to Entoleter for further information on 
the Entoleter Impact Mill and STERILE ZONE 
POSITIVE SEAL. 


ENTOLETER INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 904 * New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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Political Farm Programs 
g 

T IS A FAIR assumption that hardened election cam- 

paign managers invariably warn their candidates never 
to allow themselves to be pinned down to specifics. The 
unwritten political credo is that any program, any policy 
propounded before the electorate must be devised in such 
a manner that no one can run round behind and tear the 
program or policy to shreds by exposing the cold, stark 
facts. 

But if the facts are exposed, as they sometimes are, 
then the candidate must be an adept at wriggling. Watch, 
then, for Sen. John F. Kennedy wriggling like an Egyptian 
belly dancer in the next few weeks. 

In telling the farmers what he proposes to do for 
them, if elected, Sen. Kennedy slipped right in the manure 
pile. A farm program seemingly lacking in specifics has 
been exposed for what it is—a price raising formula. 

Briefly, the Kennedy farm plan would push up the 
basic support price, in itself sufficient to bring many sup- 
porters of the discredited farm bloc rushing to his banner. 
But in order to attain the desired level, it would be neces- 
sary to restrain production drastically and substantially 
to achieve a significant decrease in the offtake from the 
land. It is here that the political credo has been obeyed 
because the techniques to be employed have not been 
specified. 

Perhaps the Kennedy program contemplates Brannan 
Plan-type payments for farm crops, at least for the basic 
crops. This would operate between the market price and 
the suggested income parity payment levels. 

However, what is clear is that the end result of the 
program would be a substantial advance in retail food 
prices. 

For an analysis of the situation, the reader is recom- 
mended to turn to page 14 of this issue where John Cip- 
perly shows how the prices of flour, cereal foods, prepared 
mixes and even TV dinners could rocket if the Democratic 
program is adopted. 

Mr. Cipperly’s thesis is not based on imagination or 


Milling’s Hall of Fame 


WO MEN WHO EXERCISED a great deal of in- 

fluence on the flour milling industry, each in his 
own way and in his own country, died within 24 hours 
of each other at the beginning of this month. Living sev- 
eral thousand miles apart, it is conceivable they never met. 
It is a pity. They would have had much to say to each 
other. 

One, the American, worked to promote the acceptabil- 
ity of flour products; the other, an Englishman, devoted 
his energies to improving the means of producing flour. 
One built on the foundation he laid himself, the other 
inherited the base but built firmly on it and multiplied it. 

The American, H. T. Corson, used initiative and per- 
sistence to pave the way for the work which is now being 
done effectively by the Wheat Flour Institute in the field 
of promotion and education. And his influence, indeed, 
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Sen. Kennedy's Proposal Would Raise Retail 
Prices; Vice President Nixon’s Unclear 


conjecture. The figures are backed by official, but unpub- 
lished, documents in Washington and have the support of 
economists in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

But if Mr. Kennedy has made the “mistake” of being 
too specific, he is more than offset by his rival candidate, 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, who has not got any- 
where near being specific. The “new” Republican farm 
policy is not clear enough to warrant even the smallest 
assumption other than that “we intend to do something 
about the farm problem.” 

All Mr. Nixon offers is a variant of the Benson plan 
which would curtail the production of basic crops now in 
surplus supply by inducing the producers of those crops 
to reduce acreage and to obtain payment for the reduc- 
tions in the form of payment-in-kind per acre from Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks. 

He suggests a big cutback in production through an 
expanded soil bank and a vigorous Food-for-Peace pro- 
gram, plus other unspecified overseas disbursements or 
deliveries. Could be that in this area it might come Mr. 
Nixon’s turn to wriggle. 

There are critics of this program, too. But there is 
practically nothing he can be nailed on if and when his 
turn comes to put his ideas into practice in the White 
House. 

It is agreed that the soil conservation program has a 
wide following among some farm communities. On the 
other hand, the retirement of land, even whole farms, 
generates opposition among businessmen serving rural 
communities. Land retirement means less customers for 
the stores, the banks, theatres, taverns and other amenities. 

Yet the Nixon program—as unspecific as it is—does 
not appear to have such a drastic impact on farm com- 
modity prices, on the grain and flour trades, domestic and 
export, and the baking business as does the Kennedy plan. 

“Income parity” for farmers is a honeyed phrase, en- 
circled with unspecifics, and the net effect on the cost of 
the end products must be considered. « 


A Tribute to Two Men, Who Died This Month, 
For Their Contributions to the Flour Business 


stretched across the Atlantic for the British millers studied 
the work of WFI when they formed their own highly suc- 
cessful and highly efficient Flour Advisory Bureau a few 
years ago. 

The Englishman, Lord Simon of Wythenshawe—he 
was born plain Ernest Simon—was chairman and subse- 
quently governing director of the Simon group of engi- 
neering companies. One component, Henry Simon, Ltd., 
has supplied some of the machinery now being used to 
make American flour, the qualities of which Doc Corson 
extolled. 

Mr. Corson’s service was beneficial not only to the 
millers, but also to the bakers and the flour products’ in- 
dustry generally. After a pioneering effort devoted to in- 
creasing milk consumption by children in Wichita, Kansas, 
he conceived the idea of coupling his modest program, 
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instituted on behalf of the dairymen of 
similar efforts on behalf of bread. 

Initial contributions of $50 a month from some Kansas 
millers enabled Mr. Corson to undertake an experiment in 
the possibilities of combating the crackpot dieticians whose 
attacks on flour foods were hurting the industry. Having 
not only to do the job but raise the funds to pay the bill, 
Doc Corson soon had “doctors, editors and school ma’ams 
fleeing from his persuasions at one end of the line and 
millers hunting for alibis at the other,” as the late Robert 
Sterling, then editor of The Miller, put it. 

There was no escape from his persistence. Whenever 
two people were gathered together to discuss healthful and 
economical eating, there appeared Doc Corson with his 
faith and insistent exposition of it. 

Not until the Millers National Federation took notice 
of Mr. Corson did his organization merit the title of Na- 
tional Food Bureau. In May of 1928 the federation invited 
him to address the millers in convention assembled and 
this he did to good purpose. The result of his appearance 
was the appointment of a committee to study the matter. 
Heading the committee was Frank J. Allen, now retired 
from Bay State Milling Co. The Allen enthusiasm added 
to the Corson persuasion was an unbeatable combination 
and other millers were equally enthusiastic. 

In February, 1959, the of- 
fices of the bureau were 
moved to Chicago, as the 
spring wheat millers of the 
Northwest joined the cam- 
paign and it was then that the 
bureau was truly national. 
Later, the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute emerged. 

Mr. Corson retired in 1940 
and lived happily to the age 
of 89 to see the triumphant 
progress of WFI particularly 
under the direction in later 
years of H. Howard Lamp- 
man, executive director. Mr. 


Wichita, with 


H,. T. Corson 


Port Colborne Disaster 


HE SYMPATHY OF EVERYBODY engaged in the 
business of milling flour—management executives, 
technologists and operatives, front office staff, salesmen 
and the people who supply the industry with its needs— 
will go out to those involved in the Port Colborne disaster. 
Particularly sad is the loss of one so young as mill 
worker Louis Barnarva. And to the operatives who were 
injured in the fire at the Maple Leaf plant will go wishes 
for a speedy recovery. 

All such disasters as this leave tragedies of one degree 
or another. In the ordinary business of living, the loss of 
jobs by nearly 350 people is a personal tragedy for the 
workers themselves, especially in a community as small 
as Port Colborne. 

For the executives of Maple Leaf itself is the tragedy 
of seeing what they have built up reduced to ashes, though 
the situation presents them with a challenge. Such is the 
excellence of the management it is obvious that the chal- 
lenge is being met head on, as witness the immediate de- 
cision to build another mill at Port Colborne and the 
plans to build at Montreal. 


Corson made his home in Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Lord Simon was the son of Henry Simon, who came 
to England from Germany in 1860. Henry Simon revolu- 
tionized flour milling in England by the introduction of 
the roller mill in the late 1870’s and with a plant pro- 
ducing flour milling machinery and a coke oven plant he 
laid the foundations of the present vast organization. 

But it was under Ernest that the organization came 
to full flower. He was only 20 when his father died in 
1899 and for the next decade a “brain” consortium of 
senior officers ran the firm. By 1910 Ernest was ready to 
take over and this he did with skill, building many more 
subsidiary companies in the engineering field. But flour 
milling machinery held a high place in his esteem and 
he encouraged the research which has led to the eminence 
of the Simon name today. He lived to see Simon machinery 
go into almost every country in the world where wheat is 
milled into flour. 

Lord Simon—he was honored first as Sir Ernest Simon 
before being elevated to the peerage—was a gifted man 
with a genius for organization. He did work of national 
importance for his country and it was for these services 
he was honored. 

A stickler for detail, Lord Simon did not demur from 
delegating authority to such men as he chose to develop 
the business—the names of Sir Joseph Lockwood and G. 
Highley Sugden are known all over the flour milling 
world. And that is naming only two men from a galaxy of 
talent which Lord Simon 
chose and trained. There are 
many more. 

As a qualified civil and 
mechanical engineer, as an 
author—The Physical Science 
of Flour Milling published in 
1930—and as a member of 
the British parliament, Lord 
Simon occupies a place of 
honor in the industry’s Hall 
of Fame. And with him is 
Doc Corson. Their contribu- 
tions to the art and science 
of milling and selling flour 


were invaluable. « Lord Simon 


Destruction of Flour Mill Brings Sympathy 
Of All Millers at Time of Personal Tragedy 


The structure of the Canadian milling industry changed 
overnight. And as Clifford E. Soward, Maple Leaf presi- 
dent, remarked, the company will emerge stronger than 
ever. « 


The Editor Congratulates . . . 


@ Paul McSpadden, Commander Larabee Milling 
Co., on joining the cult of grandpappism through 
son Tom—studying YMCA management work— 
whose wife presented him with a baby girl. 
@ District 4, Association of Operative Millers, 
for regaining the lead over District 8 as the 
largest AOM district . . . by half a percentage 
point. The battle continues. 

@ District 2, AOM, for the record turnout of 130 
people at the September meeting. And Dick 
Danbury, Commander Larabee, for the fine show 
he produced and the comedy role he played. 
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United States: 


New scholarships in milling tech- 
nology are coming forth from Kan- 
sas State University. Students and 
firms are: Jose Cordova, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co.; Robert Dodson Gerardy, 
Percy Kent Bag Co.; Leonard Lu- 
gene, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co.; Stephen Joe Lange, Wichita 
Flour Mills, Inc.; Lee Edward Ochs, 
Rodney Milling Co., and Clifford Jay 
Pappas, DCA Food Industries, Inc. 
Lee Hackett, who holds an Interna- 
tional Milling Co. scholarship, gets 
the one milling technology scholar- 
ship up for renewal. 

* 
General Baking 

Net profit of General Baking Co. 
expected to dip for first nine months 
of current year, or considerably low- 
er than the $1,558,300 (67¢ a share) 
earned in initial nine months of 1959. 
That’s the word from George L. Mor- 
rison, chairman of the board. Sales 
for the nine months were slightly less 
than in the comparable period of 
last year and the dip in earnings is 
attributed to this decline, as well as 
to higher labor costs and added ex- 
penses of production interruptions 
during installation of new equipment. 
However, Mr. Morrison expects 1960 
to be a satisfactory year, even if not 
one of the company’s best. As a side- 
light, General is spending upwards of 
$3 million this year to equip its bak- 
eries with more efficient installations. 

e 
Wheat Flour Exports 

Export department of the Millers 
National Federation reports U.S. 
wheat flour outward bound for August 
at 1,723,930 cwt., exports for for- 
eign relief at 1,327,493 cwt. Biggest 
buyers in first category were Egypt, 
212,437 cwt.; the Netherlands with 
117,797 cwt.; the Philippines, 106,- 
825 cwt. and Japan, 105,065 cwt. For 
the cumulative July-August period ex- 
ports reached total of 3,266,092, and 
for foreign relief 2,168,499. 
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Leaving Pillsbury 
James L. Rankin, veep and a direc- 
tor of the Pillsbury Co., is leaving the 
firm. On Nov. 1 he takes over a post 
as executive vice president of Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., San Francisco, said 
to be world’s third largest dairy with 
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sales over $440 million in 1959 and 
operating internationally. His whole 
business career to date has been with 
Pillsbury where he rose successively 
from advertising manager to sales 
manager and vice president of the 
grocery products division, achieving 
a director’s chair in 1958. Most re- 
cently he handled industrial person- 
nel, public and trade relations. No 
successor named to date by Pillsbury. 
& 
Canada: 


Outstanding speakers, that’s the at- 
traction promised for the Nov. 4-5 
conference of District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, scheduled for 
the Pallister Hotel in Calgary. Frank 
R. Ofner, Industrial Processes, Inc., 
will speak on “Industrial Drying”; 
Jack Houston, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., will present W. & T.’s new “Do- 
Maker” film and Hans Traber, Buhler 
Mill Engineering, will show a film. 
Also scheduled is a speaker from the 
Board of Grain Commissioners on 
“Farm Drying of Grains.” The meet- 
ing will be the last for Gerry Den- 
nehy, secretary, who has left Merck 
& Co., Inc., to take a position with 
McArthur Chemical Co. 
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Cabinet Shuffle 
Surprise federal reorganization in 

Ottawa moves Alvin Hamilton, min- 
ister of northern affairs, to position as 
minister of agriculture. Former min- 
ister of agriculture, Douglas Harkness, 
now named minister of national de- 
fense, while Gordon Churchill, min- 
ister of trade and commerce, moves 
over to post as minister of veterans’ 
affairs. George Hees, minister of 
transport, becomes minister of trade 
and commerce. Surprise element: in 
prime minister’s announcement was 
transfer of Canadian Wheat Board 
from Trade and Commerce Depart- 
ment to Department of Agriculture. 
Now all matters concerning wheat 
board will be handled by Mr. Ham- 
ilton. 

* 
Great Britain: 


Latham Foods, British subsidiary 
of General Mills, Inc., is starting ex- 
tensive trade advertising to introduce 
its Betty Crocker baking mixes to 
U.K. consumers. Campaign will use 
full pages in London evening papers, 
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supported by double-page spreads and 
full pages in women’s magazines. 
Campaign planned by the company 
in conjunction with its advertising 
agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 
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Russia: 


Heightened competition for world 
wheat markets is prediction of two 
U.S. grain experts back from a tour 
of U.S.S.R. Raymond Vickery, USDA 
official, and John Cowan, Dannen 
Mills, Inc., report Russia making de- 
termined effort to expand production 
on new lands opened for farming. 
Also, series of steps being taken to 
upgrade Russia’s exports and estab- 
lish reputation as supplier of quality 
wheat. « 


Obituaries 


MRS. LEE ATHERTON, wife of 
Richard C. Atherton, north central 
regional sales manager of Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago.. Mrs. 
Atherton died of a coronary attack at 
her home in Glen Ellyn, Ill. Mr. and 
Mrs. Atherton had just returned from 
the Michigan State Millers Assn. con- 
vention at Hidden Valley, Mich. 
There had been no previous coronary 
indications. 

ROBERT W. MUNS, retired head 
of Robert W. Muns & Son, New York 
cereals and flour firm, in a nursing 
home in New Jersey. Mr. Muns was 
96. 

At one time Mr. Muns was man- 
ager of the American Cereal Co. (la- 
ter Quaker Oats Co.) in New York. 
He was a former member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

Survivors are a son, one daughter, 
two sisters, four grandchildren and 
nine great grandchildren. 

EDWARD P. ESCHER, 68, vice 
president and member of the board 
of directors, Screw Conveyor Corp., 
of a heart attack while at a luncheon 
with other company executives. 

Mr. Escher was an industrial engi- 
neer active in development and in- 
stallation of milling and feed manu- 
facturing machinery. 

Survivors include his wife, Rose; a 
son, William; three daughters, Mrs. 
Anita Staples, Mrs. Robert Branahan 
and Mrs. Dolores Jackman. « 





Pneumatic Handling System Operating 


At Tennant & Hoyt's 


Progress takes action, and it’s un- 
der way with gusto at Tennant & Hoyt 
Co. in Lake City, Minn., where a 
modern pneumatic flour handling sys- 
tem is in operation and proving highly 
successful. 

Although the tested mill flow is un- 
changed, the up-to-date pneumatic 
system is for conveying of all mill 
stocks, designed and installed under 
the supervision of the Buhler Mill 
Engineering Co. 

“It's a major step in our continu- 
ing modernization program,” said C. 
R. Hoyt, president. “In operation now 
for several weeks, it’s highly success- 
ful,” he added. 

A tribute to engineering skill and 
ingenuity, the system was completed 
over a period of four months without 
interruption of mill operations. Work- 
men came in over week-ends, when 
the plant was down on regular sched- 
ule, and made their installations. As 
a result of this, not a pound of pro- 
duction was lost and milling capacity 
was maintained. 

The old system at Tennant & Hoyt 
had all bucket elevators, plus bucket 
elevators for the mill stocks. There 
were three wheat lifts in the old build- 
ing. These have been replaced by 
pressure pneumatic systems. 

Other Operations 

The same modernization has been 
accomplished for Tennant & Hoyt’s 
screenings operations and for whole 
wheat flour milled in an_ individual 
unit apart from the standard flour mill. 

Finished products, such as patent 
flour and clears, as well as bran and 
shorts, are handled by air. 

Of equal importance, air from the 





AMF REPLIES IN 
PATENT LITIGATION 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
has received notice of suit filed in the 
U.S. District Court at Newark, N.J., 
by Baker Process Co. based on a pat- 
ent issued for continuously making 
bread dough (The MILLER, Oct. 3, 
page 16). AMF officials have stated 
that they will defend their position 
vigorously in the suit and any similar 
action. Baker Process, a division of 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., stated ear- 
lier that it would take action to re- 
strain AMF from what Baker Process 
considers patent infringement cover- 
ing its Do-Maker equipment and pro- 
cedure. « 
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Lake City Plant 


pneumatic systems is cleaned in two 
suction filter dust collectors of Buhler 
design. 

In addition to the pneumatic sys- 
tems, new purifiers and new sifters 
have been installed in the Tennant & 
Hoyt plant. 

The firm ships flour in bulk as well 
as in sacks. It also operates a fleet of 
Airslide bulk rail cars. Bulk truck fa- 
cilities will be available in the next 
several months. 

Five years ago Tennant & Hoyt 
completed construction of bulk flour 
storage bins with a total capacity of 
16,000 cwt. 

The plant has a daily flour capac- 
ity of 5,500 cwt. and storage space 
for 600,000. bu. The company was 
found:d in 1901 and is now operated 
by the fourth generation. At the pres- 
ent time E. O. Peterson is vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. « 


New Grain Office 


Continental 
closed 


Grain Co., which 
its Louisville office, plans to 
open an office at Hutchinson, Kansas. 
The firm will be represented at 
Hutchinson by Seaborn W. Brown, 
formerly manager of the Louisville 
facilities, states Michel Fribourg, Con- 
tinental’s president. 

Another change involves the assign- 
ment of Chester W. Polson, associated 
with the Kansas City office the past 
year, to Continental’s merchandising 
staff at Ft. Worth. « 


E. E. Quinn Cecil Taylor 


E. E. Quinn Named 
To Head Exchange 


Election time has rolled around 
again at the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, bringing with it a new presi- 
dent in the person of E. E. Quinn, 
vice president of Benson-Quinn Co., 
representing commission merchants. 
Mr. Quinn succeeds retiring president 
Allan Q. Moore, vice president, the 
Pillsbury Co. 

One new director was elected, Cecil 
E. Taylor, assistant secretary and 
manager of the grain department of 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Allan L. Burdick, president of Bur- 
dick Grain Co., has been elected vice 
president. He represents shippers. 

Several directors have been reelect- 
ed for two-year terms: C. H. Mc- 
Carthy, president, McCarthy Bros. 
Co., for commission merchants; Stuart 
F. Seidl, vice president, Rahr Malting 
Co., representing milling; R. L. 
Searles, broker, representing futures; 
E. J. Barry, vice president, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., for ter- 
minal elevators, and P. Norman Ness, 
vice president, International Milling 
Co., representing futures. « 


“Young Bill,” said Old Dad > 


Fetchit, 


of ‘the Fish River — 


| Roller Mills, “is right excited - . 
about a new scheme that’s jes’ | 
~come out for addin’ on ten — 


ence I think about it. 


cents to the cost of . 
makin’ flour so as ta) 


— > cover what Bill calls * in- ‘ 


askin’ me the other day 


‘Well, Bill,’ I 


says to him, ‘I can’t say as I ever seen 

a intangible, but when it comes to fig- 

gerin’ up costs you can take your pap’s word for it that 

they ain’t never been found any argument against prac- 

ticin’ the noble art of addition to the full extent of what 
the flour has cost to make and to the full extent of the 


> 99 


law. 
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A man with experience in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture since 1936, 
Theodore H. Anderson, has been ad- 
vanced to deputy director, programs, 
for the five-state area of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service’s com- 
modity office headquartered at Kan- 
sas City. He'll be directing manage- 
ment and disposition of commodities 
acquired under Commodity Credit 
Corp. price support programs in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Wyoming. 

For 10 years he’s been deputy di- 
rector for management of the Kansas 
City commodity office. In his new po- 
sition Mr. Anderson succeeds Carl 
M. Heaton, now director of the Min- 
neapolis CSS commodity office, says 
Donald E. Smith, director of the Kan- 
sas City operations. 

8 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. is making 
some managerial changes in its cen- 
tral operations preparatory to retire- 


S. M,. Spencer S. D. Robey 


ment next Jan. 31 of its veteran St. 
Louis plant and sales division mana- 
ger, Philip C. McGrath, who has been 
with Bemis over 47 years. 

S. M. Spencer has been appointed 
to Mr. McGrath’s spot as manager of 
the St. Louis bag plant and sales di- 
vision—and Mr. McGrath will be spe- 
cial assistant to the company’s direc- 
tor of sales in the St. Louis general 
offices until his retirement, states T. 
H. Ashton, central operations direc- 
tor. 

As manager of the Omaha plant 
and sales division Bemis has named 
S. D. Robey, with the firm since 1950 
in plants at Peoria, Ill., and the Salt 
Lake City sales office until appointed 
sales manager at Omaha in 1957. 

Mr. Spencer is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and came 
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to Bemis in 1937, serving successive- 
ly as sales manager in Oklahoma City, 
product supervisor in the general sales 
department at St. Louis, and as assist- 
ant manager of the St. Louis plant. 
Two years ago he was named mana- 
ger of the company’s plant and sales 
division in Omaha. 

eS 

The Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers Assn. has taken action to fill 
the post of secretary-treasurer, va- 
cated by the death of Walter Dietz 
until permanent appointment can be 
made. Thomas F. Deutschle, member 
of the public relations staff of the 
American Bakers Assn., will fill-in 
until permanent assignment is made. 
It’s double duty for Mr. Deutschle 
he’s merchandising manager for ABA 

and will continue in this capacity 
along with working for the biscuit 
and cracker association. It appeared 
to be a natural selection, said Frank 
J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest Biscuit Co., 
Burlington, Iowa, association presi- 
dent. Mr. Deutschle has been on the 
ABA public relations staff since 1959, 
and worked closely with Mr. Dietz 
from the time the biscuit and cracker 
association affiliated with ABA. 

Se 

There’s a retirement and a promo- 
tion in the bakery and industrial flour 
division of General Mills, Inc., at 
Springfield, Ill. L. T. Jones has retired 
after 35 years of service and will be 
succeeded by Howard T. Grant in the 
handling of sales in a six-state area. 
Mr. Grant formerly was with GMI’s 
institutional products division. 

* 

One of the paper industry’s veter- 
ans, A. W. Hines, has been moved 
to a top-level spot with Raymond Bag 

«, Corp. He is now 
vice president of 
manufacturing and 

a director of the 

corporation. It 

means Mr. Hines 
will be in charge 
of all phases of 
manufacturing in 

Raymond's _ plants 
at Richmond, Va., 
and Middletown, 
Ohio. He’s been in 
the industry since 1930, joining Albe- 


A. W. Hines 


marle Paper Manufacturing Co. at 
that time. In 1955 he came to Ray- 
mond as production manager. 

Mr. Hines is a graduate of the 
American Management Assn.; a mem- 
ber of the Waterproof Manufacturers 
Assn., Inc., the Paper Shipping Sack 
Manufacturers Assn., and numerous 
local civic and business organizations 
in Middletown. 

& 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.’s 
multiwall division has a new product 
manager, Howard Brody, with the 
firm three years 
and a fellow with 
broad experience 
in sales, marketing 
and technical mul- 
tiwall problems. 
Its a move up— 
Mr. Brody was as- § 
sistant to the mul- § 
tiwall division’s 
sales manager. His 
new duties will 
mean keeping 
abreast of all multiwall develop- 
ments and _ coordinating Hudson’s 
continuing effort to find ways to best 
meet its customers’ packaging needs, 
says Benjamin Danziger, the firm’s 
manager of administration and market 
planning for the division. 

we 

The Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills milling division of F. H. Peavey 
& Co. has come forward with a re- 
alignment of personnel involving four 
promotions, reports W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president in charge of sales. 
Nathan G. Nelson becomes assistant 
to B. Frank Morris, vice president of 
bakery sales; Selmer B. Rodning is 
assigned as manager of a_newly- 
created grocery products division; 
William S. Hitchings becomes assist- 


Howard Brody 





; Your Flour’s Baking 


Southwest Flours and Fer 


By REUBEN MECKE 








In the issue of THE MILLER 
dated Oct. 3 the firm affiliation 
of Reuben Meckel, who wrote 
on Southwest Flours and Fer- 
mentation, was _ inadvertently 
omitted. Mr. Meckel is mana- 
ger of baking technology with 
the International Milling Co. 





ant manager of the Buffalo sales dis- 
trict, and Leon G. Loverud moves 
up to assistant district manager of the 
central states sales district. 

Formerly responsible for King Mi- 
das sales in the Chicago district, Mr. 
Nelson now expands his responsibili- 
ties to coordination and sales control 
of the firm’s rye flour business, plus 
handling branch and district sales of 
white bakery flour. 

Mr. Rodning was in charge of 
Occident family flour sales and dis- 
tribution—now he'll add King Midas 
flour and American Beauty family 
flour, along with associated mill 
brands for all areas in which the 
company distributes consumer pack- 
aged flour. 

Mr. Hitchings, who has been man- 
ager of the King Midas Philadelphia 
branch, will operate as assistant to 
Robert H. Cromwell, district manager 
for New York and Pennsylvania. 

To Mr. Loverud goes the duty of 
handling the newly aligned Russell 
Miller-King Midas Chicago sales of- 
fice, which means moving his resi- 
dence from Minneapolis to Chicago 
early in 1961. He'll manage the Chi- 
cago office as a sub-branch under Ray 
E. Bury, central states district mana- 
ger at the company’s Alton, Ill., mill. 

= 

Shelton J. Jones has become man- 
ager of the St. Louis plant of 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., suc- 
ceeding to the 
position held by 
Allen G. Woodruff 
until his resigna- 
tion. Formerly 
plant production 
manager, Mr. 
Jones is credited 
with helping devel- 
op West Virginia’s 
extensible paper 
introduced more than two years ago. 

He started at the Charleston, S.C., 
mill in 1952 as a special projects en- 
gineer, transferring to St. Louis in 
1959. Mr. Jones is a graduate of 
Clemson College and did graduate 
work at the Citadel. 

* 

Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. is 
sharpening sales representation to its 
food and chemical processing ac- 
counts in Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa 
and Nebraska and is transferring one 
of its veterans to the industrial proc- 
essing equipment sales division. He’s 
C. A. Carlson, chief mechanical en- 
gineer with Strong-Scott 10 years. In 
this area Mr. Carlson directed much 
of his efforts to sales. Now he'll serve 
as direct sales representative. 

A member of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, Mr. Carl- 


8S. J. Jones 
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son has prepared and had published 
a number of papers and articles on 
mixing and grinding. He also has 
spoken before numerous groups across 
the country on these subjects. His ap- 
pointment was announced by R. R. 
Strong, executive vice president of the 
Minneapolis firm. 


Top position in American Maize 
Products Co.’s marketing activities 
goes to Charles H. 
Sanford, Jr., now 
elected to the firm’s 
board of directors. 
He also becomes 
vice president for 
sales, succeeding 
James B. Melick, 
now retired. 

Mr. Sanford ob- 
tained a degree in 
chemistry and phys- 
ics from Fordham 
University in 1934 and is an alumnus 
of the Harvard advanced management 
program. His background covers vari- 
ous sales positions with a number of 
sugar and molasses firms. He was sales 
and advertising manager of American 
Molasses Co. until 1945, leaving that 
position to become a partner in the 
John T. Graff & Co., Inc., advertising- 
sales promotion agency. He joined 
American Maize’s Chicago office as as- 
sistant manager of package sales two 
years later, moving on to manager of 
bulk sales in New York in 1949, 

& 

Plaudits are due two of Cargill, 
Inc.’s grain merchandising experts, 
Gerald M. Mitchell and Lawrence D. 
Elfelt, Jr., for jobs exceptionally well 
done. Both have been named Cargill’s 
“Merchants of the Year,” reports H. 
Robert Diercks, vice president and 
head of the grain division. 

Winner Mitchell, Milwaukee, was 
cited for excellent sales and manage- 
ment ability in a key grain marketing 
area, plus tip-top customer service, 
economy of operation and outstand- 
ing coordination of elevator use. 

As for Mr. Elfelt, he was chosen 
for aggressive sales leadership in the 
Los Angeles market area and for “‘ex- 
cellent coordination of merchandising 
efforts with other supplying offices of 
Cargill.” 

Mr. Diercks commended both men 
for their creative sales abilities and for 
remarkably businesslike performances 
—all of help in improving Cargill's 
position in two of the nation’s most 
important markets. 
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C. H. Sanford 


Canadian 


Some executive duties are being re- 


arranged by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, with responsibilities empha- 


sized in the areas of export grain trad- 
ing and utilization, plus opening of a 
Tokyo office. 

C. E. G. Earl, formerly board 
comptroller, will bear the title comp- 
troller-secretary. With the board since 
1947 as comptroller, he'll continue to 
handle financial operations, account- 
ing procedures and staff management, 
plus taking on additional duties as 
secretary. 

D. H. Treleaven, secretary since 
1957, becomes executive assistant. 
Prior to 1957 he was supervisor of 
the statistics and economics depart- 
ment, coming to the board in 1954. 
Mr. Treleaven will act as liaison of- 
ficer for the board’s sales activities, 
along with assuming specific duties 
connected with national and interna- 
tional developments of the 
trade and utilization of grains. 

A. W. Cordon, formerly executive 
assistant in sales, now in Japan, will 
establish his residence in Tokyo later 
this year. His title will be Far Eastern 
representative. He has been with the 
Canadian Wheat Board 16 years, 
principally as senior officer of the 
sales department. 

& 


National Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is making some top management 
changes, including election of its 51- 
year-veteran, R. Russell Emerson, to 
the position of board chairman. His 
responsibilities as president and gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian affili- 
ate of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minne- 
apolis, will be taken over by Regi- 
nald E. Bean, another National Grain 
veteran. Mr. Bean formerly did duty 
as first vice president and assistant 
general manager, and has been with 
the firm since 1923. 

George W. P. Heffelfinger, Jr., 
moves from vice president to execu- 
tive vice president; Robert W. Philips 
becomes vice president-assistant gen- 
eral manager, and William M. Nie- 
man, divisional manager, moved up 
to vice president-assistant manager, 
the post formerly filled by Mr. Phil- 
ips. 

Mr. Emerson started as office boy 
in 1909, did duty in the Canadian ar- 
my in World War I, returned to the 
firm, and held various offices and 
managerial posts with predecessor 
companies. He was vice president- 
general manager in 1940, executive 
vice president-general manager six 
years later, president-general manager 
in 1958. 

Since 1923, Mr. Bean has moved 
from country elevator positions to 
traveling superintendent, divisional 
manager, secretary in 1946, assistant 
general manager and assistant secre- 
tary in 1950, to vice president and 
assistant general manager in 1951.« 
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The Roche Review 
Of Enrichment Requirements 


for Cereal Grain Foods in the United States 


All figures represent milligrams per pound 


Thiamine Riboflavin Niacin 


(B,) (Ba) 
PRODUCT Min. Max. Min. Max. 


Max. 








Enriched BREAD 
or other baked 
products 


Enriched FLOUR! 


Enriched FARINA 


Enriched 
MACARONI 
& NOODLE 
Products? 


Enriched 
CORN MEALS 


Enriched 
CORN GRITS’ 


Enriched 
Milled 
WHITE RICE* 




















* No maximum level established. 
** The requirement for vitamin Be is optional pending further study and public hearings 
because of certain technical difficulties encountered in the application of this vitamin. 


1 In enriched self-rising flour, calcium is also required between limits of 500-1500 mg. per 
pound. 


Brief, authoritative 
stories about the en- 
richment of many 
cereal grains have 
been gathered into 
a booklet which you 
may have for the asking. Just send 
your request for “The Vital Story 
of Cereal Grain Products” to the 
Department of Education, Fine 
Chemicals Division, Hoffmann-La 
Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. 


2 Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 


3 Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific test described in the 
Federal Standards of Identity. 


4 The Standards state that the rice, after a rinsing test, must contain at least 85% of the 
minimum vitamin levels. The Governments of Puerto Rico and the Philippines also 
require this rinsing test. If the method of enrichment does not permit this rinsing 
requirement to be met, consymer size packages must bear the statement, “‘Do not rinse 
before or drain after cooking.’’ Rice enriched by the Roche method will meet the 
rinsing test. The South Carolina law does not require a rinsing test on packages less 
than 50 pounds, as the rice in small packages is presumed to be sufficiently clean. 





The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, 
enriched flour, enriched farina, enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle 
products, enriched corn meal and corn grits and enriched rice are in 
accordance with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 
of the Government of Puerto Rico requires the use of enriched flour 
for all products made wholly or in part of flour, including crackers, etc. Roche ® © 1960 HLR Inc. 
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Kennedy Farm Program Will Increase Food Prices 


Wheat and Flour Products, Prepared Mixes, TV Dinners, Ingredients, 
Meats, Edible Fats Will Zoom Under Democratic Proposals 


AN ANALYSIS of some of the 
consequences of the farm program 
recommended by presidential candi- 
date Sen. John F. Kennedy has been 
made by officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That program 
espouses an income parity price for 
farm commodities. With this analysis 
at hand it is pertinent to dig into the 
collateral issues which the program 
would create. 

What is parity income? It is equal- 
ity between the earnings and other 
returns from farming and those from 

non-farm occupa- 
} tions. In arriving 

at the estimated 
income parity price 
in its analysis, 

USDA is said to 

have used a direct 

comparison be- 

tween average 
earnings in agri- 
culture and those 

in other occupa- 

tions. Using the 
analysis for illustration, the grain 
trade, milling and other cereal pro- 
cessing industries and the baking 
business can calculate for themselves 
the impact of the Kennedy proposals 
on their operations. 


John Cipperly 


USDA reports that the parity in- 
come price would be $2.90 bu. For 
September, 1960, the price received 
by farmers for wheat was estimated 
to be $1.72 bu. while the parity price 
for that commodity for the same 
month was $2.36. 


Effect on Flour Exports 

For the milling industry one must 
speculate on the effect of this sub- 
stantial boost in the price support level 
for wheat on flour exports. Obviously 
it would require substantial increases 
in the subsidy payment to compensate 
for the increased level of support for 
the commodity. It could bring a 
shrinkage in the flour export market 
and perhaps speed the intensive drive 
for economic self sufficiency exhibited 
by the planned operations of the Eur- 
opean Common Market in the field 
of domestic agricultural trade. 

On the domestic front the millers 
and bakers would face rising retail 
prices for bread and family flour to 
reflect the higher price for flour alone. 
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By John Cipperly 
Washington Correspondent 


In other agricultural commodities, 
which Sen. Kennedy would protect at 
an income parity price level, produc- 
tion costs would be boosted. Examples 
are eggs and milk and the millers 
would find this affecting costs in the 
prepared mix field. 


Marketing Reduction Foreseen 

USDA declares that the Kennedy 
program would not only increase the 
prices of wheat, eggs and milk, but 
it would also bring about a reduction 
in the marketing of wheat by between 
38 and 46%, of milk between 5 and 
10% and eggs between 15 and 20%. 

On an over-all basis USDA esti- 
mates that the Kennedy program 
would require a reduction of approxi- 
mately 20% of U.S. agricultural 
marketings to achieve the price level 
the Kennedy plan contemplates. 

Another cost increasing factor for 
the prepared mix business may be 
found in the higher levels of support 
for soybeans and cotton where the 
Democratic farm program would hike 
the level of support for cotton to 
about 0.485¢ lb. and the level of 
support for soybeans to $3.65 bu. 
Such violent upward adjustment is 
certain to have serious price reper- 
cussions on such end products of these 
commodities as edible oils. 

The newly expanded industry of the 
so-called TV dinners would run into 
sharp increases in its retail prices 
since the income parity concept for 
meats would see beef jump up to 
$29.40 cwt. as compared with the 
present parity price of $23.80. 

Likewise, the price support level for 
chickens would advance about 8%¢ 
Ib. To the extent that these levels of 
support are boosted under the Ken- 
nedy proposal, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that demand for ready-to-cook 
food products would be lowered. 

The parity income support level for 
swine would be about $26.80 accord- 
ing to the estimates of the USDA 
technicians, thereby in turn pushing 
up the price for another vital in- 
gredient, lard. 

The impact of the Kennedy pro- 
posals does not fall on wheat and its 
processing and marketing industries 
alone. 

They would hit with great force on 
the corn processing industries where 


the level of support would rise to 
$1.97 bu. as compared with the Sep- 
tember farm price of about $1.06. 
Under the existing parity level of 
support the September parity price, 
as reported by USDA, was $1.62 bu. 


Millers need no prodding to esti- 
mate the price increases they would 
have to make on their dry cereal 
products. 

Perhaps the authors of the plan be- 
lieve that since the over-all program 
would so sharply reduce the availabil- 
ity of red meat per capita from its 
present level of 160 Ib. to something 
less than 140 lb., the lower level of 
availability would provide less meat 
than was available under rationing 
during OPA controls when black mar- 
kets existed widely. And it follows 
that they may believe that the con- 
suming public would be forced into 
a heavier cereal diet notwithstanding 
the higher retail prices which would 
result. 

That the meat supply would be so 
drastically cut back might be an indi- 
cation of future rationing. As most 
OPA experts can report, rationing and 
price controls are twins. Once such a 
step is taken, then one can sense the 
danger of a broad system of controls 
of the OPA variety and the vicious- 
ness of the black market. 

It must be remembered that price 
levels which would provide the farm 
community with income price parity 
can only be sustained by the most 
drastic reduction in productivity on 
the farm. « 





GENERAL MILLS’ REPORT 
WINS ANNUAL AWARD 


General Mills, Inc., has been se- 
lected for the first place award for 
issuing the best stockholder annual 
report of the milling and grain indus- 
try. The award is made as a result of 
the 20th Annual Report Survey spon- 
sored by “Financial World,” national 
weekly magazine. A bronze “Oscar- 
of-Industry” will be presented to GMI 
officials at an awards banquet in New 
York. Nearly 5,000 reports were re- 
viewed in 96 categories during the 
annual competition. 
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“You tote the 
money... 
Pll carry 
the 


soods!” 


“And we'll both do a perfect job... 


thanks to the Chase Standards Laboratory!” Chase buys many of its bagmaking materials 
on the open market...and has “the pick of the crop!” Materials must measure up to stringent 
tests. Result: whatever your product—and whatever the economics of packaging it—there’s a 
Chase bag of maximum strength to do the job with unusual economy, Attractiveness is part of 


every Chase package, too—thanks to unique printing skills, experience and facilities. Call the 
Chase Man in your area—or write us for full 


information about your packaging requirements. CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 





Robert J. McDonald William J. Geimer 


Two Appointments 
Made by Bemis in 
Packaging Service 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has made two 
managerial appointments in its pack- 
aging service at Minneapolis, with 
additional responsibilities planned for 
management personnel when veteran 
William J. Geimer retires as divisional 
manager next Jan. 31. 

Robert J. McDonald has _ been 
named assistant manager and T. I. B. 
Gray sales manager of Bemis pack- 
aging service which designs and man- 
ufactures bag filling, closing and con- 
veying equipment in addition to pro- 
viding plant survey services for in- 
stallation and improvement of pack- 
aging operations of customers. 

In the announcement H. V. Howes, 
director of sales, also stated that Mr. 
McDonald will succeed Mr. Geimer 
as manager of packaging service when 
the latter retires at the end of Janu- 
ary. Mr. Geimer, widely known in 
the industry, has been with Bemis 
since January of 1916. 

Mr. McDonald joined Bemis in 
Omaha in 1935. He became a sales- 
man in 1941, serving in Nebraska, 
Idaho and Colorado until 1955, when 
he was appointed sales manager of 
packaging service. 

Mr. Gray has served as an indus- 
trial engineer, personnel assistant and 
sales representative with Bemis since 
1949. He was transferred to packag- 
ing service early this year as a mem- 
ber of the packaging machinery sales 
group. 


AOM DISTRICT 11 
District 


11, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, has scheduled a meeting 
for Oct. 28-29 at the Hotel Robert E. 
Lee in Winston Salem, N.C. Speakers 


will cover such topics as “What’s 
New,” “New PVC Belting,” “Change- 
over of Rolls and Bearings,” “Mill 
Flow,” and “Use of Impact Machines 
in the Mill Flow,” among others. 
There will be a baking demonstration 
and an “Address from Manage- 
ment.” « 
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ABA Appoints Research Liaison Committee 


The American Bakers Assn. is set- 
ting up close liaison with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in research 
relating to wheat and bakery foods. 
As a result, a new committee of re- 
search and laboratory directors of 
bakery organizations has been named 
by Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Detroit, ABA chairman, to 
work with USDA. 

Dr. Robert H. Cotton, director of 
research for Continental Baking Co., 
Rye, N.Y., is chairman of the new 
committee. 

Serving with him will be Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, scientific director, 
American Institute of Baking, Chica- 
go; L. S. Marnett, director of labora- 
tories, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 


City; Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago; Stanley A. McHugh, 
director of laboratories, American 
Bakeries Co., Chicago; Gaston Dalby, 
director of research and development, 
Ward Baking Co., New York; Dr. 
Oscar Skovholt, director of laboratory, 
Quality Bakers of America; Dr. Ro- 
bert K. Hower, research director, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Fair Lawn, N.J.; 
Stephen Vesecky, vice _ president, 
Campbell - Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Dallas, Texas, and Duard W. 
Enoch, director, product research de- 
partment, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City. 

It is planned to have the committee 
meet at least once each year to dis- 
cuss research activities financed by 
USDA. « 


Visitors from the Philippines 


Visiting grain firms in the 
U.S. recently were a couple 
of milling executives from the 
Philippines. Pictured at left is 
Daniel K. Maramba, vice 
president, manufacturing, 
Liberty Flour Mills, Inc., Ma- 
nila. The new plant, built by 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
of England, is expected to go 
into production in February, 
1961. Shown below, at left, is 
Fernando A. Lagua, wheat 
buyer, Republic Flour Mills of 
Rizal—another Robinson-built 
installation now being dou- 
bled in capacity. On the right 
is Max Markley, Minneapolis 
cereal chemist, who has acted 
as consultant to Republic. 
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THIS IS PFIZER BI-CAP 


THE ORIGINAL ENRICH- 
MENT CONCENTRATE. 


MILLERS HAVE USED IT 
WITH COMPLETE CONFI- 
DENCE AND SATISFAC- 
TION FOR MANY YEARS. 


TODAY, THIS TRADI- 
TIONALLY FINE PRODUCT 
—NOW IMPROVED AND 
BETTER-THAN-EVER— 
CONTINUES TO WIN 
NEW ACCEPTANCE. 


Here are five reasons why many processors think first of Pfizer BI-CAP when they think of flour enrichment concentrates: 
1. EVEN DISPERSION—The uniform-size particles flow readily and smoothly. 2. EXCELLENT STABILITY—All forms of BI-CAP 
are made with thiamine mononitrate for better Vitamin B, stability. 3. TWO STRENGTHS—Single and double strength are available, 
for feeding to either a fast or slow flour stream. 4. UNIFORM BULK—BI-CAP is milled to minimum variation. 5. LIGHT COLOR— 
BI-CAP is formutated with a new type of riboflavin which gives it a lighter color and overcomes unsightly riboflavin agglomeration. 
w The BI-CAP line includes: BI-CAP Flour Enrichment Mixtures —types AM (single Science for the world’s well-being 
strength) and CM (double strength), BI-CAP Bolted Cornmeal Enrichment, BI-CAP Quality Ingredients 

Whole Cornmeal Enrichment, BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal Enrichment, and BI-CAP_ “¢_ Hiy Eood inaustry E> 
Rice Enrichment. Write for full information about all Pfizer enrichment concentrates. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; Montreal, Canada 
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COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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We originate wheat at eight 
country points in the 
heart of Kansas’ finest 

wheat area 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 
4,700,000 BUS. 
WUUIRS®H111 WN 
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Ihe Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Ellis C. Baum, Packaged Cake Pioneer, 
Honored by Continental on Retirement 


Ellis C. Baum, the man who 
pioneered packaged cakes and 
opened a new field for the baking 
industry, has turned over his duties 
at Continental Baking Co. to others 
and retired. He will remain, how- 
ever, as a director of the firm and 
its subsidiary companies, with 
whom he has been associated since 
1927. 

As fitting tribute to the man who 
travelled the U.S. interesting bakers 
in packaged cakes—an innovation 
at that time—his associates at 
Continental honored Mr. Baum 
with a dinner and cocktail party. 

On hand to extend their best 
wishes to the founder of Contin- 
ental’s Hostess cake line and vice 
president of its Hostess cake divi- 
sion were R. Newton Laughlin, 
president, and Clifford W. Isaac- 
son, vice president in charge of 
cake sales. 

Mr. Baum served as a 2nd lieu- 
tenant in World War I and shortly 
after discharge became interested 
in packaged cakes while sales man- 
ager of the Joe Lowe Co. 


His enthusiasm impressed M. 
Lee Marshall, one of Continental’s 
founders, and in 1927 Mr. Mar- 
shall hired Mr. Baum as cake sales 
manager. Soon he became head of 
the entire cake division. Under his 
guidance the Hostess snack line 
was expanded and its distribution 
widened to include most of the 
country. 

Mr. Baum served two years as 
president of the New York Bakers 
Club and two terms as president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. « 


WEDDING ANNOUNCED 

Mrs. Harvey Yantis, wife of the 
late Harvey Yantis, who was presi- 
dent of The Miller Publishing Co., 
was married Oct. 1 to Ellis C. 
Baum, Rye, N.Y., in the First Bap- 
tist Church at White Plains, N.Y. 
Matron of honor at the small fam- 
ily wedding was Mrs. W. Gerald 
Peterson, Minneapolis, sister of 
the bride. The couple are making 
their home in Scottsdale, Ariz. « 


ELLIS C. BAUM, retiring vice president of the Continental Baking Co., 
in charge of its cake division, is shown at the head table of the banquet 
given in his honor by his associates at Continental’s general office, Rye, 
N.Y. To his left is B. Glenn MacNary, executive vice president, and to 
his right is Clifford W. Isaacson, vice president in charge of cake sales. 





First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


) Your jobber has them, or 


write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


RED WING FLOUR 
Milled in Minnesota for 
Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
Red Wing, Minn. 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner. . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . . . 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “slopping.” 


Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 


CALUMET 
CUPS 
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So mucu More than just the ability 
to produce it must be considered 
when you buy any manufacturer's 
product. It must be backed by expe- 
rience, to assure you that the prod- 
uct is properly designed to fit its 
specific uses . . . by dependability to 
assure you of exactly what you want, 
when and where you want it... 


and, of course, by quality. 
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Oss 


()-. famous symbol of dependable quality in 
many packaging fields .. . glass and plastic con- 
tainers, corrugated boxes, and multiwall bags. 





Lambert Hitchcock was the first large-scale manufacturer of furniture 
in America. The skill and quality which went into his designs have lived 
for 150 years, as is represented by the famous “Hitchcock Chair.” 


Think of the maker when you buy any product... 
It pays to buy bags from a packaging specialist! 


Owens-Illinois, through its leader- 
ship in many fields of packaging, can 
help you in all your multiwall bag 
requirements—the right multiwall 
bag for every packing, handling, 
storage, and shipping method. 
For full information, 
write to Owens-Illinois, 
Multiwall Bag Division, 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


Owens-ILunNotrs 


GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Here's An Ideal Xmas Gift 


for Your Baker 


THE BAKESHOP 


Customers | TROUBLE SHOOTER 


o 


by 
A. 3. VANDER YOORT 
Heed of the 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 
Minneapolis, Minn 





memo— 
to: All Millers waa Qaumcagomscanon.on 
from: Santa 

subject: Xmas Gift Idea 


Looking for a practical, inexpensive Christmas gift for 





your baker customers—something used all year, a con- 
stant reminder of your thoughtfulness? 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER IS IDEAL! 


This classic publication belongs on every baker's book shelf. 
Compiled by A. J. Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, 


Minneapolis, it's an invaluable aid in solving production problems. 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter, in its eighth printing, offers 
quick diagnosis of troubles and prompt, practical remedies. The book 
covers breads, cakes, pastries, pies, doughnuts, cookies, macaroons, 
lady fingers and other types of baked foods, plus fillings, meringues, 
pastes, etc. 

A CHRISTMAS CARD IMPRINTED WITH MILL NAME 
INSERTED FREE WITH ALL ORDERS FOR 100 OR MORE 
COPIES 

Two dollars a copy— 


Write for quantity discounts. 














ORDER FROM 


P.O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Minneapolis Grain Exchange Puts TV to Work 


Experimental System Beams Quotations to Key Executive Offices 


By KENNETH W. WAKERSHAUSER 
Managing Editor, THE Northwestern MILLER 


The Minneapolis Grain Exchange, problem of finding swifter methods of trading floor to offices in the exchange 
where the scratch of chalk on a black- communication. building and also to the Pillsbury 
board means time and money, has Simply put, closed circuit television building about four blocks away. 


put electronics to work on the age-old now relays price quotations from the It’s experimental — everyone _in- 


volved stresses this fact—but the pos- 
sibilities for progress and develop- 
ment also are readily apparent. 

Television at work for the grain 
traders represents another step in the 
evolution from runners “hot footing 
it” from trading floor to office, fol- 
lowed by the telegraph and the tele 
phone in their times, to instantaneous, 
visual communication of price infor- 
mation. 

So far, on a trial basis, the image 
has been good and the executives us- 
ing the information speak highly of 
the system, at the same time recog- 
nizing its initial limitations. 

To the knowledge of exchange of- 
ficials, this system is the first of its 
kind to be utilized in a grain market 
anywhere in the world. As an exam- 
ple of the potential for communica- 


THIS TELEVISION CAMERA is focused on the blackboard of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange, where it picks up quotations which are in turn trans- 
mitted to the several receiving positions set up as part of the exchange’s new 
system of closed circuit TV. Examining the equipment is Arthur Boe, manager 
of the exchange’s trading floor. 





Two of Nebraska’s Largest Elevators 


(Federally Licensed) 


OFFERING COMPLETE 
GRAIN MERCHANDISING 
and STORAGE SERVICE 


Lincoln Grain Co. 


at Lincoln 


Sam Darrough, Manager 
7,500,000 Bushels Storage 
Phone: 5-2197 


C-G-F Grain Co. 


at Lincoln 
Wallace Neil, Manager 
14 Million Bushels Storage 
Phone: HEmlock 2-2706 
Grain Division of Petroleum, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
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tions service, about a million bushels 
of grain change hands on the trading 
floor of the Minneapolis exchange 
every day. This represents an average 
daily dollar volume of $1.5 to $2 mil- 
lion. 


If the program is accepted on a 
permanent basis, one of two systems 
probably will be used to transmit the 
information. Monitors may be placed 
in grain executives’ offices, enabling 


For Mills, we recommend... 


Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 
Specialized for Your Industry 

Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3 
These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 


customers. 
WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


a view of the entire futures market 
boards at the same time. 

Or, one monitor would be placed in 
each customer’s office, with a switch 
to permit changing from one camera 
to another, thereby viewing the vari- 
ous markets. 

For this experiment the camera 
was focused on Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago wheat and is being received by 
five monitors. A single camera and 
transmitting unit mounted on_ the 
trading floor balcony opposite the 
blackboard does the job. 

Conceivably, with more cameras, 
exchange members would be able to 
have in their offices whatever com- 
modity information they desired—but 
cost, of course, is the big factor. Addi- 
tional information transmitted would 
require more cameras. 

Televised quotations currently 
reach the Peavey and Cargill offices 
from the trading floor via wires. At 
Pillsbury, because of the distance, in- 
formation is televised by use of a 
micro-wave transmitter which sends 
radio waves to a receiving unit on top 
of the Pillsbury building. 

Use of the system by Pillsbury— 
by microwave over radio rather than 
by use of wires—tickles the imagina- 
tion with its potential for beaming 
vital commodity market information 





Get longer life and better service! 


WA liOee 


gives you 


Turn-Tuff Rolls 


Exclusive with ROSS, these world-renowned rolls are solid-cast and 
deep-chilled under strict metallurgical control. Turner's exceptionally 
high standards have been praised by roll users for over sixty years. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


SOOO S SHEE SESE EE EEEESEEESES ESOS EEEEEEEEEEO SEES SEES 





to any office in the Minneapolis area 
once it becomes economically 
ible to do so. 

What the reactions of those 
executives now using the televised in- 
formation in their own offices? 


feas- 


are 


Frederic H. Corrigan, F. H. Peavey 
& Co.: “I guess you'd call us guinea 
pigs—frankly, the coverage we now 
receive by TV is 
good, although it’s 
not complete. With 
the Minneapolis } 
and Chicago fig- © 
ures side by side 
on the set we can 
see three months’ 
quotations at a 
glance — it’s like 
having a black- 
board right in your 
own office.” 

However, added Mr. Corrigan, we 
did not realize until the television 
came in how much we looked at 
other quotations, too. All in all, Mr. 
Corrigan considers the new system as 
progress and a good step forward. 


Fr. H. Corrigan 


George Wilkens, executive vice 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange: “This means of communi- 

cation holds real 
promise. One im- 
portant challenge 
will be to coordin- 
ate all of the vari- 
ous exchanges into 
a program that will 
permit re-transmis- 
sion of quotations 
around the coun- 
try. 
“For example, 
on our board we 
have quotations from Winnipeg, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, as well as 
Minneapolis. We have to learn the 
attitude of these people to televise 
information from their markets. At 
this time I can say that we were out 
to prove that we could transmit the 
image— and that’s been accom- 
plished.” 

Allan Q. Moore, president of the 
grain exchange, and vice president of 
grain-feed ingredients merchandising 


George Wilkens 


| divisions, the Pills- 


bury Co., considers 


| it a desirable, for- 


ward move, and 


explains why: 


“We at Pillsbury 
have many people 
on the trading 
floor, and we have 
an office in the ex- 
change. To these 
people we delegate 
market responsibil- 
ities to a great extent. But we think 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 

12 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City, Okla. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send FREE copy of your 

complete catalog on Ross Roller 

Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Steamers & Coolers. 

Name_ 

Firm 

Address 

City State cme 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 


Allan Q. Moore 
12 N. E. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla. 


PPrTTTITi titted 
Perris eee 
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more 
killing 
power 


gives you more killing power than any other safe liquid grain fumi- 
gant . . . power to wipe out all stages of insect life from egg to adult... even though its thorough protection 
costs you less per day, less per bushel of grain, than old-fashioned fumigants. Concentrated new Clorofume 
goes farther, penetrates more thoroughly, lasts longer. You have less to buy, less to apply. As a major 
producer, Frontier offers all types of liquid fumigants. We recommend new Clorofume — because two years 
of field testing have proved that it does a better job at less total 


cost to you. Try it yourself—judge it yourself—and you will re-order NZX 


Clorofume. Good distributors everywhere will be happy to supply you. FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 
P. O. BOX 545, WICHITA, KANSAS VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 
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24” Carter Scaiperator 


A wide range of Cap 


ma Orlat-iae-le lief isl 


Carter Scalperator 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


‘ ee » = 
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STRONG-SCOTT LIMITED, P.O. BOX 872, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Whatever your i 


quirements 


aspiratir 


Designed to handle 
all types of grain, 
Carter Scalperators 
range in capacities 
from 1,000 to 6,000 
bushels an hour, In 
addition to being used 
for high-capacity re- 
ceiving operations, 
Scalperators provide 
on-stream protective 
scalping and aspirat- 


ing. 


Scalperators have 
all-rotary motion, are 
of all-steel construc- 


tion. 


Write today for 
complete information 
about Scalperators to 
meet your capacity 


requirements, 


Complete Mill Projects 


SIMON-CARTER CO. 


673 19th Avenue N.E. * Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


acities: 


this service is the beginning of an 
expansion for those people not officed 
in the exchange building.” 

Mr. Moore’s reception of the tele- 
vised information so far has been 
good, and he visualizes eventual ex- 
pansion of the closed circuit TV in- 
formation to cover other commodities 
beyond wheat. The Pillsbury set is in 
the company’s communications center 
near Mr. Moore’s office. 

John P. Cole, Cargill, Inc.: We're 
quite enthusiastic about this televised 
system. Now we can get the same 
market informa- — 
tion in a distant hae | 
spot that’s avail- 
able on the trading 
fioor. This tele- 
vised system is the 
only way to do 
that without a full 
crew on hand. 

Mr. Cole point- 
ed out that Cargill 
has people in vari- 
ous Offices scat- 
tered across the city, simply because 
there’s not enough room to house all 


John Cole 


| at the grain exchange. All of these 


people currently are accessible for 
market information only by telephone 


| or ticker. 


At present, of course, the system is 


being tested to determine the image 
| quality of the information—and Mr. 
Cole finds that the image on his set 


has been excellent. « 


industry 
Patents 


2,952,545 
Baking Aids and Use of Same. 
Patent issued Sept. 20, 1960, to Otto 
Pfrengle and Christel Pietruck, Bu- 
denheim (Rhine), Germany. A solid 


| baking aid composition suitable for 


use with comestible baking flours, 


| which comprises light and fluffy cal- 


| cium 


phosphate particles having a 
bulk weight of less than 600 grams 


| liter, and a glyceride baking aid bond- 
| ed to said phosphate particles. 


2,952,549 

Improvement of Wheat Flour. Pat- 
ent issued Sept. 20, 1960, to Otto 
Pfrengle and Christel Pietruck, Bu- 
denheim (Rhine), Germany. A come- 
stible flour composition being free of 
added oxidants and having improved 
baking properties, which comprises a 
major proportion of wheat flour and 
0.1-1% of a calcium hydroxylapatite 
additive having a bulk weight of less 
than 400 grams/liter, said additive 
serving to increase the volume of the 
baked product normally produced 
with said flour. « 
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Dr. C. H. Bailey 
Winner of 1960 


Spencer Award 


Dr. C. H. Bailey, one of the top 10 
ablest agricultural and food chemists 
in the U.S., is 1960 winner of the 

Charles F. Spencer 
Award for out- 
standing achieve- 
ment in the fields 
@e— which he has 
«’ served so long and 
we can; 
capably. 


With the award, | 
made by Spencer | 
Chemical Co. and | 
administered by | 
the Kansas City | 
Section, American | 
Chemical Society, go a medallion and | 


Dr. C. H. Bailey 


a $1,000 honorarium. The award was 
established by the late Kenneth A. 
Spencer, founder of the firm, in mem- 
ory of his father. 

Honors for distinguished service are 
not new to Dr. Bailey. The dean emer- 
itus of the Institute of Agriculture at 
the University of Minnesota holds the 
Osborne Medal for distinguished con- 
tributions in cereal chemistry (1932); 
the Nicolas Appert Medal for out- 
standing achievement in food tech- 
nology (1946); and the Neumann 
Medal awarded by the German Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Research (1955). 
Chicago Section 

The Chicago Section, American 
Chemical Society, named Dr. Bailey 
as one of the 10 ablest agricultural 
and food chemists in the U.S. in 1947, 
while the Minnesota Junior Chamber 
of Commerce selected him as one of 
the 100 living great Minnesotans in 
1949, 

Selection of Dr. Bailey for the 
Charles F. Spencer award was an- 
nounced by John C. Lamkin, chair- 
man of the award committee. Plans 
are to make formal presentation at 
the annual fall chemical conference in 
Kansas City Nov. 18. 

One of Dr. Bailey’s associates sums 
up his accomplishments this way: 

“His work as teacher, investigator 
and administrator has had great in- 
fluence on the development of agri- 
cultural and food chemistry, particu- 
larly cereal chemistry, throughout the 
world. Largely as a result of his pio- 
neer research activities, the cereal and 
other food industries came to realize 
the importance of research and devel- 
opment work.” « 
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SIMON- 
Fass gl CARTER 
milling equipment 
is engineered 


contained unit: no dust 
collector required, 





SIMON TYPE G ROLLERMILL 
Streamlined. Rigid and accurate. 
Requires minimum operating 
attention. 


SIMON WASHER, 
STONER, AND WHIZZER 
Complete, clean 


SIMON 

TYPE D 

ASPIRATOR 

An important 

added feature 

available in 

i Simon 

CARTER DISC SEPARATOR F pneumatic 

The standard for accurate a grain-handling 
length separations. systems. 





Engineers and Manufacturers — 
Complete Mill Projects 


SIMON-CARTER CO. 


673 19th Avenue N. E, ° Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 














Udy, Kjeldahl 


Protein Analysis 
Procedures Studied 


The vital procedure of classifying 
wheat for protein content can be 
speeded up—and with accuracy—by 
use of the Udy Protein Analyzer, ac- 


cording to a study sponsored by the 
North Dakota Wheat Commission. 

In the study, the accuracy of pro- 
tein tests made by the conventional 
Kjeldahl method were compared with 
those from the Udy analyzer. As a 
result, O. J. Banasik, acting chairman 
of the department of cereal tech- 
nology, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, reported correlation of the 
Udy analyzer with the Kjeldahl meth- 








Quality 


235 Fifth Avenue 


J. K. Howie Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Satisfaction 


Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 


Registered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 


New York 16, N.Y. 


Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 


M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 








od to be 0.970. (A correlation of 1.0 
is considered perfect.) 

Tests were made on 189 samples of 
standard varieties and new selections 
of nursery wheat of widely different 
protein contents and quality to insure 
a more exacting test than would nor- 
mally be encountered in general field 
samples. Protein contents ranged from 
9.6% to 19.4%. 


Additional Tests 

Additional tests were made to learn 
how consistent the Udy analyzer was 
in determining protein level of dupli- 
cate samples. The results indicate that 
precision of the apparatus is compar- 
able to the values reported in the 
literature for the accepted Kjeldahl 
method. 

In summarizing the study, Mr. 
Banasik reported also that speed of 
the new Udy method may also offer 
important advantages, specifically if 
results are needed in a hurry. In such 
a case, protein percentage can be ob- 
tained with the analyzer in about 5 
min., whereas the Kjeldahl procedure 
would require almost 2 hr. 

The study indicates that the protein 
analyzer should be especially useful 
for classifying car or truck load lots 
at country or terminal elevators, giv- 
ing accurate results at all protein lev- 
els when operated by competent per- 
sonnel. 

A more complete report will be 
released in the bi-monthly bulletin, 
published by NDAC. A copy of the 
report may be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Banasik at the college, Fargo, 
N.D.« 


GEAPS Chapter Plans 


For November Meeting 

Superintendents, their wives, and 
associates, from up and down the 
West Coast are expected to “move in” 
on Stockton, Cal., Nov. 9 through 11 
for a topnotch annual convention of 
the Pacific Coast Chapter, Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents. 

That’s the word from Dan L. Skon- 
din, Kerr Grain Corp., Portland, and 
he cites an excellent program, with 
plenty of business—and entertainment 
—to bring in the crowd. 

Registration and a_ get-acquainted 
period will hold forth Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 9, as delegations begin to 
arrive. Thursday morning the gather- 
ing will plunge into business sessions, 
breaking aff for a dinner dance in the 
evening, then going back to business 
again the morning of Friday, Nov. 11. 

While the superintendents are dis- 
cussing the technical problems of their 
business, a special program will be in 
full swing for their wives. « 
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New, all-metal, twin-deck Model 4072 purifier 
new efficiency and sanitation standards 


Increased sanitation. Clean-line design is the reason. 
The new A-C Model 4072 purifier features all-metal 
construction with receding contours — provides maxi- 
mum protection from infestation. Sealed-leg design 
makes floor cleaning around the purifier fast and easy. 
All purifier parts are easily accessible for cleaning and 
inspection, 
Increased efficiency. Twin decks give twice as much 
screening area, Each deck is sectionalized ~ each sec- 
tion has its own air control. Air blankets the entire 
cloth area giving maximum separation efficiency. 
Other features of the new Allis-Chalmers Model 4072 
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purifier practically eliminate maintenance. Unit has 
only one drive shaft and six bearings. Rubber bushings 
on sieve-supporting arms never need lubrication. Iden- 
tical weight of twin decks eliminates the need for bal- 
ancing mechanism. Feeder pan operates without sepa- 
rate drive. Material moves through the purifier without 
mechanical aid. Removable sieve sections permit cloth 
changes without interrupting machine operation. 
. - 7 
Ask your A-C representative about the new purifier. 


Or write Allis-Chalmers, Industrial Equipment Divi- 
sion, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. A-1324 





A Milling Technology Feature 
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FOr me, 
oh*2n., 


That Honorable Old Kernel 


Introduction 
By FRANK R. OFNER 


A problem of wheat 
washer and resultant side effects 
have been found to be similar to the prob- 
lems encountered in 
all other 


slime in the 
water 


types of 
raw food processing, 
with the probability 
of a relationship be- 
tween the slime and 
the micro - 
growth 
other 


organism 

problem in 
food process- 
ing plants. 

In order that we 
may better determine 
what the preblem is, 
and the relationship, 
if any, it was felt that the proper way 
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to formulate an attack was to have Dr. 
Cronyn research the available literature, 
and in synopsis comment on this 
material. This report, then, becomes the 
guide for future work which we have 
undertaken to determine the cause and 
solution to the problem. 

It is hoped that other chemists read- 
ing this remember some research 
work that they have done, and that this 
material will also be made available to 
the industry. 

The bibliography, we feel, will be im- 
portant to any cereal chemist's files as a 
means of furthering this knowledge or the 
solution of specific problems which the 
bibliography may point up. 

Our research program of one or two 
years duration is now under way, and the 
results of this investigation will be pub- 
licized as soon as they become avail- 


able. 


form, 


may 


Two heads are better 
than one, and a score 
bent on solving a prob- 
lem may lick it even more 
quickly. Slime in the 
wheat washer water, and 
its side effects, comprise 
one of these problems. 
To get to the root of the 
problem, it becomes nec- 
essary to study the entire 
structure of the grain it- 
self, Dr. Cronyn is an as- 
sistant professor of chem- 
istry at Reed College and 
consulting chemist for In- 
dustrial Processes, Inc., of 
which Mr. Ofner is presi- 
dent. Dr. Cronyn has 
done much examination 
of material on the sub- 
ject of the chemistry of 
cereals, with particular 
emphasis on wheat and 
rice brans, as his bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this 
article shows. 


of Wheat 


By DR. MARSHALL W. CRONYN 


HIS report is a review of recent 

literature describing the various 
chemical aspects of wheat and rice 
brans. The emphasis is on the chem- 
istry of the bran, this being the source 
of most water soluble extractive sub- 
stances. It is also most vulnerable 
to both mechanical and solvent ex- 
tractions. 

The choice of wheat and rice bran 
was governed largely by the practical 
consideration that these grains seem 
to have received the most careful at- 
tention from the agricultural chemists. 

Several investigators have made 
rather careful studies of the gross 


Numerals in parentheses refer to bibli 
ography at end of article. 
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The bran enters from obi into the processing space 
enclosed by sieves in which #he i balanced rotor 


fitted with beaters revolveS Gt speed. The bran is well 
distributed by means of the beaters and constantly 
cushioned and turned by the vertical impact kets so 

particles of flour are thoroughly removed the bran 
flakes because of the beater and impact pocket effect. 


The flour leaves the machine through the perforations of the 


sieve cover and is discharged through @ hopper, whereas 
the bran particles leave the machine through a spout. 


\ 








The machine is driven by @ flanged motor” on top. 


The dynamically balanced rotor ensures a smooth run 
of the machine. 
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chemical composition of the various 
cellular layers in the bran. TABLE | 

Using a wheat with a total bran Ash Protein Cellulose Pentosans 
which was 14% of the dry weight of Endosperm 0.7 14.0 ; 0.3 3.5 

‘ Hyaline-aleurone . 5.0 35.0 ‘ 6.0 30.0 

the kernel, the following results were : . 

leat te Mathie o al 1): Of the Epidermis ‘ 4.0 - 32.0 35.0 
obtaine y eller et al (1): the Grant lovers 11.0 : 038 ep 
14% weight, 9% was in the hyaline ; 15.0 0.0 17.0 
and aleurone layer, 3.9% in the epi- 
dermis, 0.9% in the cross layers and TABLE I 
0.6% in the testa. % of corn 


: Ce : kernel Protein Oil Sugar Starch 
Vhe chemical analysis in per cent of 
: eee ge” Endosperm .. 81.9 9.4 0.8 0.64 86.4 
dry weight was as shown in Table I. 
i Re eta lee tie Leal 18.8 34.5 10.8 8.2 
t shou e note t at t a yaline- : 3.7 1.0 0.34 13 
aleurone layer contains 60% of the : ; 9.1 3.8 1.52 53 
ash, 90% of the protein, 94% of the 





fat, 56% of the pentosans and 29% 
of the cellulose in the whole bran. 

A similar analysis obtains in corn 
(2) is shown in Table II. 





While this type of general analysis 
provides an over-all view of the 


chemical constitution of the kernel 

N O R i V r L with respect to these major categories 
of chemical types, it does not say very 

much about what kind of protein, 

what types of amino acids, what 

DEMO UNTABLE glycerides, which particular sugars 
and what types of starch, etc., are 

present. Perhaps more important, this 

S| FV F FRAMES type of analysis says nothing about a 
variety of substances which are pres- 

ent in much smaller quantities, but 


! which may be very important in a 
are est process such as grain washing with 
- 


recirculation of the water. 








Structure Examined 

For example, Adams and Castagne 
(3) have examined the structure of the 
hemi-cellulose fraction of bee wing 
wheat bran. 

Of the 37% hemi-cellulose, 50% 
of the sugar obtained on hydrolysis 
was found to be L-arabinose, 38.5% 
D-exlose and 9% glucuronic acid. 

4 Structure determination work on this 

NO JOINT ” material indicated a highly branched 

| B-arabo-xylan with a degree of poly- 

wae merization of about 300. Wheat straw 

holocellulose extracted with hot water 

NO SAG y gives a hemi-cellulose of a very simi- 
lar type with 28% D-xylose, 50% 

LAST LONGER ; L-arabinose, 3% uronic acid and a 

| degree of polymerization of about 30. 

Another indication of the nature of 

Leakproof and strong. Quick, easy the hemi-cellulose and pentosan frac- 

: | tions of bran is the percentage of 

cloth change. Extra trays available. fermentable sugar (glucose, fructose, 

Replacement sieves made for all types | galactose, etc.) obtained upon acid 

of sifters. — of various cereal products 

| The percentages obtained are shown 

USE ON ANY SQUARE STACK SIEVE SIFTER _—__in Table III. 

Xylose and arabinose were found 
to be the major unfermentable sugars 
and were determined by paper chrom- 

| atography. Some gentiobiose and iso- 
| maltose were also produced. 

In 30 Northwest wheats (5) the 
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arabinose to xylose ratio was found to 
be 3:5 in the bran vs. 0.6:1.7 in the 
whole wheat. 

The compositions of the protein 
fractions of bran have not been 
studied quite as extensively as the 
carbohydrate fraction; however, ory- 
zenin and albumin have been identi- 
fied as at least two of the proteins 
present in rice bran (6) and a quanti- 
tative determination of several of the 
more important amino acids in wheat 
bran has been published by a Rus- 
sian group (7) (see Table IV). 

The fatty acid constituents of the 
bran wax components have been 
analyzed and most of the acid content 
is accounted for by a mixture of oleic, 
linoleic, linolenic, palmitic, stearic, 
and behenic acids. The total quantity 


TABLE IV 


% of Protein 
Amino Acid in Wheat Bran 
pS Oe eee 1.85 
Lysine 
Arginine 
Tyrosine 
Cystine 
Histidine 


of this wax is not large, being on the 
order of 0.3% to 1% (8), (9). 

While these analyses of the major 
constituents of cereal brans account 
for the largest part of the dry weight 
of the crude bran, dozens of other 
constituents have been identified either 


TABLE Il! 


Sweet Potatoes 
Potatoes 
Polished Rice 
White Rice Bran 
Kaoliang 

Crude Barley 


Millet 

Tapioca 

Crude Starch 
Starch Cake 
Brown Rice Bran 
Wheat Bran 
Waste Molasses 
Pure Molasses 
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istry of Grains continues) 


directly by isolation procedures, or in- 
directly by a measurement of the ef- 
fect small amounts of these substances 
has in the catalysis of chemical re- 
actions or on the growth of other 
organisms. 

Phytin provides an example of an 
important substance in corn and in 
wheat and rice bran which is present 
in fairly substantial amounts and yet 
is not included in the usual analyses 
for fat, carbohydrate and protein. It 
is the calcium-magnesium salt of 
inositol hexaphosphate and accounts 
for a major part of these minerals and 
phosphorus in the bran. It is also 
present in potato juice and in many 
seeds and grains. 

From 3.5% to 6% of free phytic 
acid has been determined in corn 
bran (10-12), while the percentages 
found in various brans and flours ap- 
pear in Table V. 


TABLE V 
0.164 oats 0.257 corn 0.955 wheat 
0.202 barley 0.284 rye bran 


Choline is present to the extent of 
0.146% in wheat bran (13-14) and in 
rice bran a new aglycone which is a 
glucoside of glucose and some alka- 
loid has been isolated and identified 
by Kihara (15). 

Important Effects 

Finally, there are two classes of 
compounds which are present in ex- 
tremely low concentrations, but which 
are capable of producing important 
effects in very low concentrations. For 
example, there are many vitamins in 
wheat bran. The B vitamins are well 
represented with 2.6 mg/100 g of 
nicotinic acid in barley bran (16). Rice 
bran oil is, of course, rich in vitamins 
with biotin, folic acid, riboflavin, 
pantothenic acid, inositol, niacin, thi- 
amine and pyridoxine (17-20). 


There is a group of substances 
whose chemical structure is not 
known in great detail, but whose pres- 
ence is inferred from the effects these 
substances have on the rate of chemi- 
cal reactions such as the hydrolysis 
of starch to sugar, the hydrolysis of 
proteins to amino acids, fats to glycer- 
ine and the fatty acids, etc. These 
substances are the enzymes or organic 
catalysts. The various cereal brans 
seem to be veritable store houses of 
enzymes of all types. 

Wheat bran is a good source of 
diastase (21-24). It has been found 
that treatment of wheat bran with 
0.05% sodium sulfite increased the 
diastase activity of the aqueous extract 
to that of a medium grade barley 
malt (21). 

The same investigators (21) also 
devised a method for recovering 86% 
of the protein as a separable scum by 
a mechanical treatment. 

An esterase, or lipase enzyme for 
promoting the hydrolysis of fats is 
present in bran (25-26). 

There is also present, an appreci- 
able amount of both phytase, the en- 
zyme which promotes the hydrolysis 
of the phytic acid in bran and other 
phosphatases such as glycerophospha- 
tase. 

The measurement of the phenoloxi- 
dase activity of different varieties of 
wheat has been suggested as a means 
of distinguishing between them (31). 

Catalase activity has been demon- 
strated by the decolorizing action of 
a linoleic peroxide on carotene (32). 

A diamine oxidase activity which 
attacks histamine has been demon- 
strated (33), and this is no doubt an 
incomplete list. 

Judging from the chemical com- 
position of bran and from a few re- 
ports on the analysis of aqueous ex- 
tracts, a few generalizations might be 
made concerning the materials to be 
expected in grain washing water. 

For example, a study at the North- 
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ern Regional Laboratory of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (34) indi- 
cates that when wheat is treated either 
with 1% H:SO. or 1% KOH the 
degradation of cellulose material is 
greatest near the bran and less toward 
the crease. It is also greatest in the 
first 2 or 3 cell layers just under the 
aleurone layer and there was more 
degradation with varieties of wheat 
having good milling qualities. 

In 1955, an Italian group (35) 
analyzed an aqueous wheat bran ex- 
tract as found in Table VI. 


TABLE Vi 
Residue 4-5% of the diy wt. of bran 
Carbohydrates 21% as glucose 
Ash 16% 
H,O 10% 
Fat 27% 


They also reported that a cobalt 
complex of a volatile constituent of 
this residue acted as a stimulant for 
wheat germination. They termed this 
substance aleuronin. 

A similar analysis of rice bran by 
some Japanese chemists (36) gave the 
following results: 7.5% of the rice 
bran was extractable in cold water, 
while 21% was extracted with hot 
water. The original bran had an 
analysis of 27% carbohydrate, 17% 
ash, 6% protein, 17% pentosans and 
35% cellulose. This was the same 
work which showed a new glucoside 
(15). 

The solubility of at least some of 
the protein material has been demon- 
strated, since 26% of the protein in 
wheat bran is extractable with hot 
water (37). 

Summarizing both the actual ana- 
lytical results and extrapolating from 
the solubility characteristics of the 
various components which have been 
demonstrated in the bran of various 
cereals we might expect the following: 
That the aqueous washes from cereals 
would contain the following sub- 
stances: Sucrose (38), glucose, soluble 
pentosans containing D-xylose, L- 
arabinose and glucuronic acid, both 
alpha and beta amylose starches, pro- 
teins, small amounts of glycerides as 
emulsions, the calcium and magnesi- 
um salt of phytic acid, since this is 
somewhat soluble in water, choline 
would be present as well as particular 
compounds which may be peculiar to 
a particular type of cereal such as the 
glucoside found in rice bran. All of 
the water soluble vitamins such as 
thiamine, vitamin C, the B vitamins, 
etc., would be expected. 

The concentration of hemi-cellu- 
loses might be followed by hydrolysis 
to the pentoses and conversion to fur- 
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Cereal Substances 


fural as suggested by Adams and Cas- 
tagne (40). 

A recent article by F. R. Senti and 
C. R. Russell (41) on high amylose 
starches which are now obtained from 
special hybrid corn developed for this 
purpose may throw some light on the 
formation of films in washing pro- 
cesses. This new type of corn gives 
60-80% amylose starch rather than 
the former amylopectin. The differ- 
ence is in the degree of branching of 
the chains making up the polymer. 
The amylose is linear, more like cellu- 
lose, and therefore forms tougher 
strands and films and tends to gel 
from solutions more readily. 

Studies on amylose have shown 
that ability to form a gel is destroyed 
by cleaving each molecule only two 
or three times (i.e., with alpha-amy- 
lose); however, the product at this 
Stage has an increased tendency to 
retrograde or form an insoluble pre- 
cipitate (42), probably because of 
greater mobility and ease of orienta- 
tion of the shorter linear molecules. 
The ability to form strong flexible 
films and to provide emulsifying and 
protective colloid action are also pro- 
gressively lowered. 

This article (41) also contains refer- 


(Continued) 


ence to several methods for the chemi- 
cal modification of starch such as 
hydroxyethylation, cyanoethylation, 
etc. « 


(1) C.A. 41, 4242 (1947) Cereal 
Chemist 24, 112-22 (1947) M. R. Shellar, 
G. T. Rankin, J. F. Lyman, W. G. France 
(Ohio State University). 

(2) C.A. 43, 2333 (1949) Cereal 
Chemist, 23, 504 (1946) F. R. Earle, J. J. 
Curtis and J. E. Hubbard. 

(3) C.A. (1956) 1612 G. A. Adams 
and A. E. Castagne, Can. J. Chem. 33, 
56 (1955); C.A. 47, 3411 C (1953) G. A, 
Adams and A. E. Castagne, Can. J. Chem., 
30, 515 (1952); C.A. 45, 8055b (1951) 
G. A. Adams and A. E. Castagne, Can. J. 
Chem., 29, 109 (1951). 

(4) C.A. 50, 1256e (1956); H. Ono 
and S. Fukuaka, Rept. Fermentation Re- 
search Inst. 8, 67 (1953). 

(5) C.A. 48, 2276 (1954); Cereal 
Chem. 30, 513 (1953) W. S. Hale, A. 
Mohammad and O. K. Meacham. 

(6) C.A. 44, 5024F (1950); R. Hiro- 
hata, T. To and E. Rin, J. Japan Soc. Food 
Nutrition, |, 93 (1948). 

(7) C.A. 48, 9584a (1954); I. S. 
Yaichnikov, N. K. Florenskaya and A. N. 
Fonikova, Zhur. Priklad Khim, 27, 570 
(1954) (Grain Institute, Moscow). 

(8) C.A. 51, 10095a (1957); T. Tsu- 
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chiya and H. Mamura, Tokyo Kogyo Shi- 
kensho Hokoku 52, 4 (1957). 

(9) C.A. 49, 646d (1955); J. Pominski, 
P. H. Eaves, H. L. E. Bix and E. A. Gas- 
track, J. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 31, 451 
(1954) (Southern Regional Lab.). 


(10) C. A. 43, 3116 (1949); E. J. Big- 
wood, Arch. in tern. physiol. 56, 89 
(1948). 


(11) C.A. 46, 367eh (1952); R. C. Lo- 
pez and L. Morene, Analyes brom. atol. 
(Madrid) 3, 245 (1951). 


(12) C.A. 48, 5488 f (1954); E. Druce 
and J. S. Willcox, J. Agr. Sci. 40, 157 
(1950). 

(13) C.A. 44, 3585 i (1950); L. W. 
McElroy, H. A. Riguey and H. H. Draper, 
Sci. Agr. 28, 268 (1948). 


(14) C.A. 48, 8985 e (1954); T. Kay- 
anagi, M. Matsuoka, K. Koda and F. Su- 
gimoto, J. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan, 26, 
78 (1952). 

(15) C.A. 43, 1117 (1949); Y. Kihara, 
J. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan, 19, 465 
(1943). 

(16) C.A. 41 ,7566 b (1947); K. Tau- 
fel and J. Dontscheff, Z. Lebeusun. Unter- 
such. u.-Fousch. 87, 187 (1944). 

(17) C.A. 44, 239 ¢ (1950); W. W. 
Meincke, B. R. Holland, W. D. Harris, J. 
Ann. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 26, 532 (1949) 
(all vitamins meaasured). 

(18) C.A. 44, 5032 h (No Vit. C). 

(19) C.A. 41, 5643 b (1947); Chr. En- 
gel and A. M. deVries, Z. Vitamin fousch. 
18, 89 (1946). 

(20) C.A. 47, 7127 e (1953); T. Na- 
gahara, K. Sugimura, Rept. Food Research 
Inst. (Japan) 2, 131 (1949) 
about 400 gamma % ). 

(21) C.A. 38, 63047 (1944); A. K. 
Balls and |. W. Tucker, Fruit Products J. 
23, 15 (1943) (Na,SO, 0.05%). 

(22) C.A. 44, 8011 ¢ (1950); L. Bor- 
asio, Risi coltura 36, No. 2, 35 (1948). 

(23) C.A. 49, 4226 g (1955); E. Emi- 
liani, E. L. Kries, Rev. fac. ing. quim 20, 
No. 34, 7 (1951). 

(24) C.A. 46, 4135 b (1952); H. Scho- 
lander, Karl Myrback, Svensk Kem. Tid. 
63, 250 (1951) (alpha to beta amylase 
distribution). 

(25) C.A. 40, 1239° (1946); V. L. Kre- 
tovich, Akad. Nauk. SSSR., Inst. Bio. 
Khim., Moscow-Leningrad (1945) (Trans- 
lation U.S. Dept. Agr. Libr. D.C.). 

(26) C.A. 49, 6626 f (1955); J. Ka- 
wai, J. Oil Chemists’ Soc., Japan 3, 203 
(1954). 

(27) C.A. 42, 1976 (1948); P. Fleury, 
J. Courtois, Bi Chim. et Biophys. Acta 
1, 256 (1947) (phytase and phospha- 
tase). 

(28) C.A. 49, 10443 (1955); R. Hill, 
C. Tyler, J. Agr. Sci. 44, 306 (1954) (phy- 
tese activity). 

(29) C.A. 50, 15619 i (1956); R. 
Barre, J. E. Courtois, G. Wormser, Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Biol. 38, 387 (1956) (B-gly- 
cero phosphatase). 

(30) C.A. 42, 8223 e (1948); J. Cour- 
tois Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 29, 944 (1947) 
(phytase). 

(31) C.A. 46, 2195 h (1952); M. Mil- 
ner, M. R. Gould, Cer. Chem. 28, 473 
(1951). 

(32) C.A. 49, 
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Hawthron and J. P. Todd, Chemistry and 
Industry 446 (1955). 

(33) C.A. 43, 3070 b (1949); F. 
Werle, A. Raub, Biochem. Z 318, 538 
(1948). 

(34) C.A. 47, 221 (1953); Cereal 
Chem. 29, 399 (1952) M. J. Wolf, H. L. 
Seckinger, E. C. Rosewall, M. M. Mac- 
Masters, C. E. Rist (Northern Regional 
Lab.). 

(35) C.A. 49, 14213, Bruno Volterra, 
Boll. Chimm. Farm., 94, 265 (1955). 

(36) C.A. 43, L117 (1949); Y. Kihara, 
J. Agr. Chem. Soc. 19, 465 
(1943). 

(37) C.A. 45, 4316 i (1951); H. Chick, 
M. E. M. Cutting, C. J. Martin and E. B. 
Slack, Bri. J. Nutrition (Lister inst. Pre- 
ventive Med.). 


(38) C.A. 47, 8276; K. T. Williams, 
A. Bevenue, Cereal Chem. 30, 267 (1953) 
Agr. Res. Adm., Albany. 

(40) C.A. 42, 5377 i (1948); G. A. 
Adams and A. E. Castagne, Can. J. Re- 
search 26B, 314 (1948). 

(41) TAPPI 43, 343 (1960) F. R. Senti 
and C. R. Russell (Northern Regional Re- 
search Lab., Peoria, Ill.). 

(42) TAPP! 35, (7): 22A-38A (1952) 
J. J. Schoch. 


Japan, 


Miscellaneous 
(43) C.A. 49, 11907 (1955) Bull. Cen- 
tral Food Technol. Research Inst. Mysone 
4, 86 (1955). 
It is suggested that uric acid in aque- 
ous extracts be used to determine in- 
festations of insects in grain. 


(44) Structure of aldobruronic acid, 
JACS. 78, 2842 (1956) G. A. Adams and 
C. T. Bishop, 200 g. bran gives 76 g. hemi- 
cellulose (9% uronic anhydride). 


In order to deactivate phytose: 


(45) C.A. 49, 10443 (1955); R. Hill 
and C. Tyler, J. Agri. Sci. 44, 306 (1954). 
pH 2.9 for 5 min. or longer (uniform 
increase in rate 15 to 50°). 
A method for the determination of bran 
particles in flour: 


(46) C.A. 47, 222 (1953) R. A. Larkin, 
M. M. MacMasters and C. E. Rist, Cereal 
Chem. 29, 414 (1952). 


0.05% crystal violet—filter bran 
and germ violet, starch and protein 
not. 


(47) C.A. 48, 4767 (1954), J. Ma 
Viguero Lobo, A. Casas Carvaminana and 
E. Primo Yufera Microbiol. espan 6, 129 
(1953). Investigate strains of yeast for 
conversion of pentose from acid hydroly- 
sis of bran then conc. to a 20% solution: 

(3% H,SO,) 

torrila utilio No. 3 } 

t. utilio major ) 

c. arborea—used 95 % of sugar, give 

41% conversion to dry yeast. 


best 


The pentosans are like cellulose with a 
hydrogen in place of —CH,OH: 


They are hydrolyzed to xylose and other 
five carbon sugars and these in turn can 
be converted into furfural by heating 
with dilute acid. Corn cobs, oat hulls and 
bran are used to produce furfural on a 
large scale for industrial uses. For exam- 
ple, furfural is used as a starting point 
for one of the methods for making nylon. 


f 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





More than 1,500 appraisal reports covering 
Milling and grain properties throughout 
The United States in the past thirty-five 
Years. Factual and Authoritative. 


Yearly Revision Service. 


SINCE 1925 


APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Fast 3-way Delivery 


Helps Make 


Commander Larabee 


Geller lo Buy ftom: 


Pick the “package” that suits your needs... 





Air Slide Car, bulk truck, or bag. Commander 


Larabee provides all three. 


ae | an! 
— sun 4 
1s - | 


Vy, & ge Be ee et? 


®Registered trade name, Fuller Company | 


1 BULK TRUCK. More and more Com- trailer insures safe ‘‘sealed’’ delivery from 
mander Larabee customers are capitalizing on mill to bakery. It is one more way you can 


convenient bulk delivery regardless of location. receive dependable Commander Larabee flours 
Fast, efficient transfer from bulk car to bulk in bulk. 





2 AIRSLIDE CARS. Special ventilating tech- 


niques developed by Commander Larabee help 


©) ADMX. Here’s the best for shipping sack flour. 
keep condensation to a minimum. Proven bulk 


Insulated cars maintain even temperature in transit. 
Sealed plastic lining and flush doors give a smooth in- 
handling methods assure maximum car un- terior which prevents bag damage. Next time you need 
loading, bin discharge and conveying efficiency. 


dependable, top performing flour in bags, check on 
They’re yours from Commander Larahee. Commander Larabee ADMX. 
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WHERE THEY ARE MEETING 


se ee ee ee 


October 


Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lenox Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, 
Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention; Hotel Stratford, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 
Campbell Ave., West Haven. 16, Conn. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. L. Camp- 
bell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 5435 
Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association of 
Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, Cal- 
gary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerry Dennehy, 


Merck & Co., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Town House, Omaha, 
Neb.; sec., Louis F. O'Konski, Jr., Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Box 
1042, Omaha, Neb. 


Nov. I1-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond Hotel, 
Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, Salt 
Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Ho- 
tel, Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bow- 
man, 945 Great Plain Ave., Needham 92, 
Mass. 

Nov. 14-15—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; 
Davenport Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., 
Milton Wolf, Latah, Wash. 
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December 


Dec. 1!0—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Safety 
Industries, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 15-16—7th Annual Business Clinic 
for Elevator Managers; Michigan State 
University, E. Lansing, Mich.; sec., Carle- 
ton C. Dennis, Dept. of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Michigan State University. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 

January 20-21—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; Fresno Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, 
California Mill Equip. Co., San Mateo. 

Jan, 22-24—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
winter convention; Pittsburgh Hilton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 600 
North 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 28—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States 
Assn., 45th annual winter 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Bakers 
convention; 
Baltimore, Md.; 
1126 Mathieson 


February 

Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of Caro- 
linas, annual stag outing; The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac Inscoe, V. C. 
Ambler Co., Paris, Texas. 











STORAGE CAPACITY—3,000,000 BUS. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating 
UNION TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Specializing in milling wheats and all 
grains with definite rate and other 
advantages of St. Joseph location. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Corby Bldg. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 


OFFICERS: 

Frank A. Theis, President 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
John F. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice Pres. 
W. C. Theis, Secretary 
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FLEMENTARY...TS A (ex@eaae)* MULTIWALL BAG 
AAT WHY IT WONT BREAK 
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New CLuPAK extensible paper makes other papers old- 
fashioned . . . makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 
... absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- EE EXTENSIBLE PAPER 

ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 





' is MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40 
ase > li 25 W > g eC 25. scify 
decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify Applicable Freight Classification 


CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. Guaranteed by 














‘CLUBA 
You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, ie IPA 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock . . . stretches 

instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 

extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 

less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 

workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 

extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”. . . 

before you say paper. 














*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y, 
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Feb. |1—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers; Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver. 

Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 
Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


March 
March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn., annual convention; Shera- 
ton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Howard W. Elm, Trust Building, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

March 10—District 7, Asrsociation of 
Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; sec., Harry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


April 

April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 


Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 

April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 

April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 

April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, 
Dean M. Clark, 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


convention; 
Kansas; sec., 


1115 Board of Trade 


May 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 





The Improved 


FLEX-A-FOAM 


Dust Mask ° 


Your best ounce of protection against 


IRRITATING DUST 


HERE'S WHY: 


© Workers wear it. Lightweight (just 1 ounce), snug, comfortable and 
easy-to-breathe through, Flex-A-Foam is the one respirator your 


workers actually welcome. 


@ It’s super-efficient. Flex-A-Foam’s pure latex filter protects against 
nuisance dust particles 100 times smaller than the eye can see! 


© It’s simple. Only four sturdy, long-wearing parts — all interlocking 


— all unconditionally guaranteed. 


® And — it’s economical. Low first cost — less than any other quality 
respirator on the market. Low upkeep — washable filter outlasts 
throw-away type by more than 100 to 1! 


Dust Protection Your Workers Will Welcome and Wear 


Sample 


$145 postpaid 


Industrial 
price only 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. 


Westlake, Ohio 


| N.J.; 


trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 

June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


July 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


| October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


| Montana Flour Mills 
| Holds Annual Meeting 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 


| Falls, has passed another milestone— 
| its 50th annual meeting of sharehold- 
| ers—with 89.5% 
| ber of shares represented in person 
| or by proxy. 


of the total num- 


At the shareholders’ meeting and 
the 50th annual directors’ meeting 
held immediately thereafter, the board 
of directors which served last year 
was reelected for the current year: 
R. J. Anderson, J. C. Berky, W. H. 
Bertsche, Jr., E. F. Galt, Newell 
Gough, Jr., H. M. Hamilton, N.J. 
Holter, A. W. Johnson, C. G. Mc- 
Clave, J. D. Stephenson and L. E. 
Taylor. 

All officers were reelected for the 
current year. They are: C. G. Mc- 
Clave, president and general mana- 
ger; J. C. Berky, first vice president 
and assistant general manager; Harry 
Wallace, treasurer; C. H. Wright, sec- 
retary; H. C. Johnson, vice president 
in charge of the formula feed divi- 
sion and assistant treasurer; E. M. 
Murphy, vice president in charge of 
flour sales and assistant secretary, and 
W. V. Gannon, vice president in 


| charge of production. 


Another item of business was dec- 
laration of a dividend of 25¢ per 
share, payable Dec. 10, 1960, to 
stockholders of record Dec. 1, 
1960. « 
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Laboratory Conditioner 


The Bun er Laboratory Conditioner provides 
the information you need to properly operate 
the full-size conditioner in your mill. 

It warms, mellows, and dries a 6!o lb. sample 
of grain under conditions identical with those 
in your big service conditioner. 

Tests usually take only 1}5 to 2 hours. The 
conditioned sample should then be ground in a 
laboratory mill and the flour tested for gluten 
and baking properties. 

These findings let you determine the ideal 
combination of moisture content, temperature 
and flow-through time needed to produce a 
flour of the highest possible quality. 

The BUHLER Laboratory Conditioner is a 
compact, self-contained unit with its own 
built-in steam generator and vacuum pump. 
It needs only to be connected with your present 
electric and water mains. 








No more costly guesswork when you have 
accurate Buhler laboratory equipment 


Depending on guesswork is old-fashioned . . . 
and it can get pretty expensive too. Especially 
when it’s so easy to get the facts. 

For example, you save valuable time and 
avoid a lot of unpleasant surprises when you 
know how to correctly choose the right wheat 
mixtures and method of conditioning in advance. 

The BUHLER Laboratory Conditioner and 
Mill enable you to make these important deci- 


Automatic Laboratory Mill 


The BUHLER Laboratory Mill produces flour with the 
same baking properties you will get from your big 
commercial mill. Samples as small as one pound give 
you accurate results in judging gluten properties. 

Farinograph curves show that gluten properties and 
water absorption show virtually no variation com- 
pared with the full scale mill. 


The compact, quiet-running BUHLER Laboratory 
Mill is completely automatic and needs no attention 
while operating. In fact, it requires no milling exper- 
ience on the part of the person in charge. Because all 
conveying is pneumatic, it empties completely with no 
material collecting where it could support infestation. 

In North America alone, over 100 BUHLER Labora- 
tory Mills are operating in flour mills to determine 
proper wheat mixes, and at colleges and agricultural 
experiment stations where new wheat varieties are 
being developed. Thousands of samples are tested daily 
and decisions made accordingly. 


sions. These machines accurately duplicate the 
processes on a miniature scale. This lets you 
determine the yield, ash content, color and bak- 
ing qualities you will get from your big mill. 
This advance knowledge often lets you pur- 
chase wheat more wisely and condition it by the 
most efficient manner .. . two important savings 
for the miller who wants to increase his profit. 


Serving the Flour Milling Industry since 1860 


BUHLER MILL ENGINEERING CO. 
4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 
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SPROUT, WALDRON 4 CO., INC. 
12 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 


BUHLER BROTHERS, (Canada) LTO. 
24 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario 





IF INVADED by the Khapra beetle, 
storage structures should be 
wrapped entirely with plastic cov- 
ers and fumigated with methyl 
bromide. However, the wrapping 
and treatment of each facility re- 
quire individual study. 


ee 
Let's Kill the Khapra Beetle Invader 


The U.S. has been invaded, and 
cereal grains and flour milling prod- 
ucts are among the primary targets. 
The enemy’s size 
is small, his power 
of locomotion is 
limited — but he’s 
able to burrow in 
and hide, growing 
and spreading at a 
steady rate, in- 
creasing his pow- 
ers of damage and 
contamination. 

Trogoderma 
granarium Everts 
—khapra beetle for short—is the in- 
vader’s name, and he is considered 
one of the worst pests of stored grains 
in countries with climates favorable 
to his development. 


R. T. Cotton 


Plant quarantine records of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture show that 
this beetle has been found in 121 ships 
since 1951, counting a given ship 
but one time although infestations 
may have been found on the same 
ship on two or more voyages, or in 
both cargo and non-cargo areas. 

It was first found in a commercial 
importation of peanuts at New York. 
Through June 24, 1960, 55 cargoes of 
miscellaneous material have_ been 
found infested, involving 45 different 
ships. During the period of July 1, 
1959 to June 30, 1960, the pest was 
intercepted 133 times. Eighty-two 


42 


By RICHARD T. COTTON 


ships of approximately 58,900 in- 
spected by the Plant Quarantine Di- 
vision during the same period—or 
their cargoes—have been infested. 


According to a recent news release 


by USDA: “Port-of-entry inspections 


have shown that the khapra beetle 
can contaminate and be transported 
to this country with a seemingly end- 
less variety of products, some having 
no attraction for it as food material. 
Its habit of seeking hiding places in 
and on these products, where it can 


remain quiescent for incredibly long 


periods of time, makes it one of the 
most difficult plant pests to detect 
and cope with in plant quarantine in- 
spections. Light infestations are par- 
ticularly difficult to find in empty 
holds and the storerooms of vessels 
because of the insect’s habit of secret- 
ing itself in cracks and crevices.” 
incoming Cargoes 

“On incoming cargoes, the pest is 
commonly found in the ears and 
seams of the burlap bags and wrap- 
pers. The contaminations appear to 
result from storage in infested prem- 
ises in the countries of origin, from 
shipping in infested carriers, or from 
sacks used previously for products in- 
fested with the khapra beetle.” “Rec- 
ords show that without exception, in- 
fested cargoes originated in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. Infested cargoes have 
come from Ceylon, India, Pakistan, 


He’s Small and 
Slow, This Khapra 
Beetle, But He’s 
Persistent . . . Kill- 
ing Him Can Be 
Done, But It Takes 
Technical Help, 
Time and Money. 


Iran, Sudan, Nigeria, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and England.” 

“The insect has been found at ports 
of entry on such diverse commodities 
as gum karaya, gum arabic, seedlac, 
baled bagging, crude guar meals and 
hulls, cotton card strips, tumeric roots, 
baled crepe rubber, automobiles, steel 
wire, steel beams, kegs of bolts, metal 
drums, and even on soiled linen and 
oil paintings. It has been intercepted 
on cargoes known or suspected as be- 
ing hosts such rice, myrobalan 
nuts, peanuts, cumin and poppy seeds, 
guar embryos, and dried animal 
skins.” 

Of particular interest to the grain 
trade is the recent announcement by 
USDA that locations at which the 
Khapra beetles were found include 
the St. Lawrence Seaway ports of 
Duluth, Ashtabula and Cleveland, 
Buffalo and the seaports of San Fran- 
cisco and San Pedro, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Houston, 
Wilmington, and Charleston. 

The khapra beetle is native to 
India, Ceylon and Malaya, but has 
been introduced and become estab- 
lished in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australia, including England, Hol- 
land, Germany, France, the U.S.S.R., 
China, Japan, Korea, Philippine 
Islands, Madagascar, Syria, Egypt, 
Iraq and Nigeria. 

Most destructive insect pests of 
stored grain are cosmopolitan in dis- 


as 
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tribution, having been carried through 
commerce to all parts of the globe. 
Undoubtedly, the khapra beetle has 
been introduced into the U.S. many 
times. However, it was not until No- 
vember 1953 that it was definitely re- 
ported to have established a_ foot- 
hold. 

It is now known that it was present 
in the San Joaquin Valley in Cali- 
fornia as early as 1946, at which 
time a warehouse company at Fresno 
sustained damage to stored grain by a 
dermestid beetle, then thought to have 
been the black carpet beetle. That it 
may have been established in Cali- 
fornia even earlier than this is sug- 
gested in a letter received from Perez 
Simmons of the USDA at Fresno, 
dated July 28, 1960, in which he 
states: “In February, 1939, an ac- 
quaintance brought in Trogoderma 
from wheat collected in Madera 
County, Cal.” The beetles were ten- 
tatively identified as T. versicolor, 
but, on re-examination, were identi- 
fied as the Khapra beetle. 

Apparently through the movement 
of commercial agricultural commodi- 
ties, or other articles of commerce, it 
spread through Southern California 
and Arizona and to the eastern bor- 
der of New Mexico before its identity 
was established. It was later found in 
Texas and in the Republic of Mexi- 
co. 

Quarantine Measures 

During 1954 and January, 1955, 
quarantine measures were adopted by 
the states of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah and Wyoming. 
On Dec. 1, 1954, a hearing was held 
in Denver on the advisability of a 
federal quarantine against the khapra 
beetle. This quarantine was made ef- 
fective on Feb. 21, 1955. 

A joint eradication program, in 
which USDA, the states and property 
owners participate, has been in pro- 
gress since that time and appears to 
be nearing success. 

According to the Plant Pest Con- 
trol Division of USDA, as of June 
30, 1960, all known infestations in 
the U.S. and Mexico had been fumi- 
gated. 

The number of properties found in- 
fested and fumigated since the begin- 
ning of the program in 1955 are: Ari- 
zona 242, California 341, New Mexi- 
co 19, Texas 28 and the Republic of 
Mexico 87, representing a cubic con- 
tent of 170,945,254 cu. ft. All of the 
formerly infested properties except 
three in Texas have been released 
from quarantine regulations. 

A procedure for eradicating the 
khapra beetle from individual prem- 
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ises was developed by the California 
Department of Agriculture with some 
assistance from the USDA, in which 
entire buildings are covered over 
with plastic film and fumigated with 
methyl bromide. As a part of the pro- 
cedure, all litter and trash near the 
buildings are cleared up and adjacent 
ground sprayed with residual and 
contact sprays. The procedure as orig- 
inally developed was 
Armitage (1955). 


described by 


Future Spreading 

The khapra beetle has but feeble 
powers of locomotion. It is spread 
largely through the avenues of com- 
merce. It is obvious that if allowed to 
spread, it could be a major pest in 
seed establishments, feed mills, malt- 
ing houses, flour mills, powdered milk 
factories, cereal plants, grain eleva- 
tors, nut storages and packing plants, 
warehouses handling dried food prod- 
ucts, and in farm grain storages any- 
where in the U.S. where normal tem- 
peratures and humidities within these 
establishments would permit 
velopment. 


its de- 


Data on the biology and ecology of 
the khapra beetle obtained by work- 
ers at the University of California 
Citrus Experiment Station at River- 
side have provided information used 
as a basis for speculation as to the 
possible spread of this pest through 
the grain-producing areas of the U.S. 

Howe and Lindgren (1957) made 
an estimate of the suitability of an 
area for the khapra beetle by studying 
summary tables compiled by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. The method used 
was to count the number of months 
for which the average temperature 
was 68° F. or higher, since the lower 
development of the about 
70° F. 

They considered that the beetle is 
not likely to multiply sufficiently to 
be a problem unless the average tem- 
perature exceeds 68° F. for a period 
of at least 4 mos. This is so over 
most of the southern half of the U.S. 
If an average of 68° F. is exceeded 
for 6 mos. or more, the khapra beetle 
is potentially a serious pest, and these 
conditions are experienced in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and along the Gulf 
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Mathieson 
Bicarbonate 
of Soda 


An ingredient in the finest 
products of the milling field 
for more than 60 years, Olin 
Mathieson bicarbonate of soda 
can always be relied on to 
maintain the highest standards 
of purity and consistent quality. 
Check your requirements 
against the following grades: 
U.S.P. Powdered and Gran- 
ular; Miller’s Special Regular 
and Miller’s Special No. 2; and 
Fine. Available from Saltville, 
Va., and strategically-placed 
distributor stocks. For addi- 
tional information and samples 
just write: 


O OLIN MATHIESON 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chemicals Division, 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
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THESE KHAPRA beetle adult and 
larvae are brownish black in color and 
measure about one-eighth inch in 
length. The female may lay over 100 
eggs which hatch in 5 to 16 days. The 
larvae, about one-quarter of an inch 
in length when full grown, have al- 
ternate patches of yellow and yellow- 
ish brown skin covered by brown hair. 


Coast from Texas to Florida. The pic- 
ture, as determined by temperature, 
has to be modified by considering rel- 
ative humidity, for at humidities over 
50% the khapra beetle does not com- 
pete successfully with the rice weevil 
in stored grain. 

They conclude that on climatic con- 
ditions, the only states needing to 
fear rapid multiplication of the khapra 
beetle over a wide area are California, 
Arizona and Texas. Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Kansas have 
areas in which the species could also 
increase considerably. 

Where storage environments are in- 
dependent of outside temperatures, 
such as in heated buildings, or when 
insects cause the heating of com- 
modities, conditions can be favorable 
for the establishment and increase of 
this insect. This is shown by the fact 
that in England, where climatic con- 
ditions are unfavorable to the khapra 
beetle, it is a serious pest in maltings. 

In South Africa, which like much 
of the U.S. is only marginally suit- 
able for the insect, the khapra beetle 
has invaded grain storages, probably 
taking advantage of the heating of the 
grain induced by other grain-infesting 
insects. 

Repeated surveys are made by gov- 
ernment officials in the four infested 
states and the Republic of Mexico, 
and in principal storage areas through- 
out this country, to determine the 
presence of infestations of the khapra 
beetle. Because of the recent increase 
in the number of interceptions at ports 
along the St. Lawrence Seaway, in- 
spections have been intensified in this 
area, particular attention being given 
to all warehouse and port facilities 
along the Seaway. 

To prevent the future spread of this 


insect to grain-producing and storage 
areas it is urgent that farmers, grain 
dealers and others be on the alert for 
the appearance of this insect. The 
most noticeable features of an infesta- 
tion by the khapra beetle are the 
larvae and cast skins as they appear in 
countless numbers on the surface of 
bulk grain, in cracks and crevices of 
buildings used for grain storage, and 
in the seams and ears of sacked host 
material. 

Larvae Color 

The visible larvae are yellowish 
brown and clothed with long brown 
hairs. The integument between the 
segments and the underside of the 
body is pale yellow in color. Viewed 
from above, the yellowish brown seg- 
ments and paler skin separating them 
give the larvae a ringed appearance. 
The young larva is about 1.8 mm. in 
length. As it matures it increases in 
length to between 3.0 and 4.0 mm. 

The adult Khapra is a small beetle 
1.8 to 3.0 mm. in length, the females 
often being twice the size of the 
males. They are pale red-brown to 
dark brown or black in color. Accord- 
ing to Lindgren and Vincent (1959) a 
single generation from egg to adult 
can be completed in from 1 to 2% 
mos. at 90° F., the length of the peri- 
od being influenced by the food sup- 
ply. At lower temperatures the length 
of the life cycle increases; however, 
relative humidity has but little effect 
on the length of the development 
period. 

Unlike the majority of dermestids, 
the khapra beetle prefers grain and 
cereal products to substances of ani- 
mal origin. A major pest of wheat and 
barley, it attacks grains of all kinds, 
nut meats and such cereal products as 
flour, malt, and noodles. It attacks 
seeds of all kinds of alfalfa hay, and 
will develop in animal remains, dried 
blood, dried milk and other animal 
products. Apparently there is little in 
the way of dried vegetable and animal 
products that it will not attack. 

Anyone finding infestations that are 
at all suspicious should report them to 
state or federal plant pest control in- 
spectors or to their county agents. « 
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A Milling Technology Feature 


By V. F. PFEIFER, A. C. STRINGFELLOW and E. L. GRIFFIN, JR. 


Probing of the basic structure of 
flour continues to give increasing 
promise of new, ready-made grades 
and qualities for the time-honored 
baking industry and an ever greater 
number of other users. 

At the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory in Peoria, air-classified 
fractions of flour are reconstituted, 
blended to the levels desirable for vari- 
ous bakery products, studied and then 
turned over to other laboratories for 
test baking. 

Dry-milling studies on cereal grains 
were initiated at the Northern Region- 
al Research Laboratory in 1959 when 
an extensive experimental milling pilot 
plant was installed. The general ob- 
jective is to produce selected constitu- 
ents or grain fractions that can be 
used on the basis of their specific 
properties or that can be converted 
to products suitable for large-volume 
industrial outlets and expanding mar- 
kets. 

Applications of fine grinding and air 
classification of typical wheat flours 
have already been reported by Pfeifer 
and Griffin.* 


*Pfeifer, V. F., ,, and Griffin, E. L.—Frac- 
tionation of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours by 
Fine Grinding and Air Classification; The 
American Miller & Processor, Vol. 88, No. 2, 
pp. 14-20 (1960). 


The milling industry in the Pacific 
Northwest, as well as wheat grower 
associations, has expressed consider- 
able interest in the benefits that could 
be derived by fractionating soft white 
and club wheat flours from that area 
by fine grinding and air classification 
to obtain new products for food and 
industrial application. 

Omar and Brevor white winter 
wheats, which account for over half 
the wheat grown in the Pacific North- 
west, are often mixed together during 
marketing and for milling. It was 
hoped that fractionation of a typical 
Omar-Brevor flour would yield a high- 
protein fraction of value in bread 
making, and low-protein fractions 
suitable for industrial use. 

Some work in fine grinding and air 
classification of Pacific Northwest 
wheat flours reported by Adair and 
Obermeyer,** indicated that the Omar 
variety was rather unsatisfactory for 
the production of a high-protein frac- 
tion by these methods. The present re- 
port describes the fractionation by air 
classification of a commercial Omar- 
Brevor flour both as-milled and after 


**Adair, J. B., and Obermeyer, H. G.— 
Differing Response of Soft Wheat Varieties 
to Air Classification; The Northwestern Mill- 


er, Vol. 262, No. 10, p. 3a (1959). 


repeated fine grinding, with yields and 
range of high- and low-protein frac- 
tions obtained. 


Procedure Described 

The soft white winter wheat flour 
used in the pilot-plant experiments 
was a commercial straight grade flour 
milled especially for pastry use from 
Omar wheat predominantly, but con- 
taining some Brevor wheat. It was re- 
ground in an Alpine 160Z Kolloplex 
pin mill, and classified in a Pillsbury 
laboratory-model classifier. Particle- 
size distribution of as-milled and re- 
ground flours, and of most fractions 
produced by classification, was deter- 
mined in a Sharples Micromerograph 
air-sedimentation apparatus. Fig. I. 
shows the equipment used in the ex- 
periments.) The equipment and its ap- 
plications to various soft and hard 
wheat flours have been described.** 

The Omar-Brevor pastry flour con- 
tained 6.6% protein and .46% ash 
(14% moisture). Fifteen-pound por- 
tions of the flour were fractionated as- 
milled and also after regrinding by 
three passes through the pin mill at 
14,000 rpm. Each flour was separated 
into eight fractions by collecting a fine 
fraction, readjusting the classifier for 
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a coarser cut, passing through the 
coarse fraction and repeating the pro- 
cedure until seven fine fractions and 
one coarse fraction remained. Be- 
cause of the large number of fractions 
taken and the intensive flour regrind- 


The quest continues to 
increase cereal grain uti- 
lization to meet indus- 
trial needs for tailor- 
made products, modify- 
ing nature’s own efforts 
where necessary. One 
primary area of research 
is fractionation of flour, 
and one place, among 
others, is the Northern 
Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, Northern Utili- 
zation Research and De- 
velopment Division, Ag- 
ricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Peoria, Ill. 
The authors wish to make 
it clear that mention of 
firm names or trade 
products does not imply 
endorsement or recom- 
mendation by USDA over 
other firms or similar 
products not mentioned. 


ing employed, separations are near the 
maximum possible when using this 
type of flour and this technique. Par- 
ticle-size distributions of the three fin- 
est fractions from each flour were de- 
termined by the gravity sedimentation 
pipet method, using benzene as the 
sedimentation fluid.** The air-sedi- 
mentation apparatus was used for the 
remaining fractions. Particle size is re- 
ported in terms of mass median diam- 
eter (MMD)—the diameter at which 
50% of the weight of the sample is un- 
dersize. 

Results of the fractionation are giv- 
en in Table I, and the variation of 
protein content of the various frac- 
tions with yield is given in Fig. II. 

From the as-milled flour a yield of 
only 3.4% was obtained in the finest 
fraction, and this contained 18.9% 
protein; from the reground flour 
a yield of 11.6% was obtained at 
18.5% protein. Ash ‘was highest in 
the fine fractions, dropped progres- 
sively with protein content during 
classification, and increased in the 
coarse residue. Maltose values were 
highest in the fine fractions, and 
dropped progressively during classifi- 
cation to values below those of the 
original flour. 


Range Increased 

Regrinding the flour before classi- 
fication increased the range of compo- 
sitions of the fractions and also in- 
creased the yields of high- and low- 
protein fractions. In terms of a fine 
fraction containing 18% protein, a 
yield of 5% of the original flour was 
possible from as-milled flour, and a 
yield of 13% from the reground flour. 
Since the Pillsbury laboratory classi- 
fier incorporates what amounts to an 
impact mill as the flour disperser, 
considerable grinding of the as-milled 
flour occurred during passage through 
the classifier; about one half of the 
over 40-micron portion was reduced 
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Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
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below 40 microns during classifica- 
tion. Because of this grinding action TABLE | 
as the as-milled flour was recycled to FINE GRINDING AND AIR CLASSIFICATION OF OMAR-BREVOR WHEAT FLOUR 
obtain successive fractions, the pro- | (All figures on 14% moisture basis) 
tein separation was improved. ett Protein, Am Maltese MMO, 

The average protein content of the As milled flour 140 
high-starch fractions from reground J ” 
flour (Fractions 4-7 inclusive) was 246 
2.8% (14% moisture); the fractions jas 
amounted to about 63% of the origi- nh 
nal flour. When starchy fractions 
amounting to 68% of the original Reground—3 passes 

nae , . Fraction | 

flour and containing 3.1% protein 
were reprocessed by mixing, regrind- 
ing once at 18,000 rpm. and reclassi- 5 
fying, fractions amounting to 53% of erection & 


Fraction 7 
the original flour were obtained with Fraction 8 


an average protein content of 2.0% TABLE Ill 
(Table Il). When a starchy fraction | {QW.PROTEIN FRACTION FROM OMAR- = LOWPROTEIN FRACTION FRO M_ OMAR- 


amounting to 16% of the original BREVOR WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCED B EAT FLOUR PRODUCED BY 


a ona : REPROCESSING A BLEND CON- REPROCESSING A FRACTION CON- 
flour and containing 2.6% protein was TAINING 3.1% PROTEIN TAINING 2.6% PROTEIN 


reprocessed in the same manner, frac- (All figures on 14% moisture basis) (All figures on 14% moisture basis) 
tions amounting to 13% of the origi- fei Original ie Oriole! 
nal flour were separated with an av- Kind of flour tein, MMD, flour in Kind of flour tein, MMD, flour in 

‘ tc. (TF and fraction No, % microns fraction and fraction No. % microns _ fraction 
erage protein content of 1.5% (Table 


Reground bi e 68.2 Reground fraction .. 2. 15.7 
Ill). Low-protein fractions produced action raction | 14.7 0. 


Fracti : d i d , 
from Omar-Brevor flour should be Fraction : ; ‘ oo : 
ve . , sal s ica. Fraction H J Fraction 
suitable for many industrial applica Soe: & ocice 
tions. Fraction 6 E ; Fraction 


Various air-classified fractions from FIGURE I! 
ar- >vO ) were >con- 

por grate tan nh ag Re ogee Fractionation of Omar-Brevor Flour from Pacific Northwest 
sirable for bread, cake and cookie 25.0 
baking—11.5%, 6-8% and 7-9%, re- 

spectively. The suitability of these re- As Milled Reground 
constituted flours for baking is being 
investigated by USDA’s Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at Al- 
bany, Cal., and results will be report- 
ed when the research work is com- 
pleted. « 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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USE ORDINARY KRAFT MULTIWALLS? 
SEE WHAT YOU CAN SAVE WITH 


New WONDERWALL 
Standard Bag Constructions 


Usual Saving: $3.80/M bags 


Usual Saving: $2.75/M bags 


Usual Saving: $6.60/M bags 


Usual Saving: $20 to $100/M bags 


Flour 


In a WONDERWALL bag, fewer or lighter plies 
are needed compared to a natural kraft multi- 
wall. Equally important, WONDERWALL with- 
stands far more impact without breaking than 
conventional natural kraft multiwalls. Secret 
of WONDERWALL Savings is in the ‘‘built-in’’ 
stretch of Clupak* extensible paper. 

See how new WONDERWALL standard bag 
constructions can cut your costs, reduce bag 
breakage and increase customer satisfaction. 


MAIL 


Usual Saving: $4.05/M bags 


Mail coupon or call Multiwall Bag Division, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 1400 Annunci- 
ation St., New Orleans 13, La.; and 555 Maple 
Ave., P.O. Box 2156, Torrance, Calif. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured 
under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


Multiwall Bag Division 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more details on WoNnDERWALL 
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bags. | now pack 
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Book Review: 


AACC Compiles Farinograph Handbook 
As Aid, Reference Work for Testing 


Copies of the Farinograph Hand- 
book, which served as text material 
for the 45th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Chicago earlier this year, 
now are available under a single cov- 
er. 

The handbook, six months in the 
process of organization and writing 
as a direct result of some superb 
AACC committee work, actually is 
a “do it yourself” guide for the fari- 
nograph. It is equally a vital source 
of theory and reference material on 
the subject of farinograph testing and 
operation, the only text of its kind 
since publication in the early 1930's 
of C. W. Brabender’s “Flour Physics.” 
The Brabender work, of course, dealt 
not only with the farinograph but 
also with flour characteristics of 
dough. 


Copies Distributed 

A few copies of the handbook were 
available last May after AACC con- 
cluded its meeting, but they were dis- 
tributed so rapidly—because of de- 
mand—that AACC set to work actu- 
ally publishing the material. 

Those who prepared material for 
the workshop were formed into a 
committee, with Stephen J. Loska, Jr., 
the Pillsbury Co. (now with National 
Dairy Research Corp., Glenview, IIl.), 
as chairman. Mr. Loska also wrote 
the preface. With him on the com- 
mittee were William C. Shuey, prod- 
ucts control, General Mills, Inc., and 


Lawrence Locken, Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills. Others played a consid- 
erable part in pushing forward the 
work, and to these Mr. Loska gives 
grateful appreciation in his preface. 

Mr. Shuey, who was chairman of 
the workshop, has prepared the in- 
troduction. In it he traces the earliest 
efforts toward dough and flour test- 
ing, explains the initial types of dough 
testing instruments, and goes into re- 
cent developments in the field. 

The handbook itself “starts from 
scratch” by explaining the construc- 
tion, purpose and operation of the 
farinograph as a physical dough test- 
ing instrument of the dynamic type. 
Carefully written, concisely and care- 
fully edited, it uses simple tables and 
illustrations to explain what the fari- 
nograph can do under varying condi- 
tions. 

Considerable attention is given to 
explaining all component parts, with 
photographs and diagrams, then deal- 
ing with more complex operations as 
the handbook moves along. 

Where necessary, attention is given 
to the work of those who have used 
the farinograph over the years, ex- 
plaining their results in detail. 

It concludes with a selected refer- 
ence list of written material about the 
farinograph that has appeared in 
AACC’s publication, Cereal Chemis- 
try. 

Copies of the handbook are avail- 
able from AACC, 1955 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn., at $5 each. « 
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New Sturtevant Flour Refining System 
is Highly Flexible, 
Makes Precise Separations 


For protein shifts... 
STURTEVANT FLOUR REFINING SYSTEM R we: . 
sae Primary classifications. . 
oe: a 
Coarse or fine 
ae separations for new 
end products 











. CLEAN AIR Sturtevant’s new flour refining system is the 
= i result of 44 years of experience engineering 
am FAN WITH AIR lassificati ve — - 4 > 

assification systems for food and other 
STURTEVANT ADJUSTMENT C C nm Sy 


VALVE . . 
PULVER-MILL industries. 


>--------------, 


Heart of the special system is a Sturtevant 
Air Classifier which classifies coarse, fine and 
CLASSIFIER Oe cuice superfine fractions. Low volume of air re- 
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> 
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quirements means smaller dust filters. Thus 
savings in both space and costs are effected. 

The Classifier makes precise selections of 
end products by means of exact control of 


; ‘ a air currents and centrifugal force. Simple 
po : ' J FRACTION 


adjustments in counter action between these 
_ a a two forces permit the receipt of almost any 
desired particle size. 
PRODUCT A PRODUCT B PRODUCT C 
Operation of Sturtevant’s new flour refin- 
ing system is highly flexible. The Pulver-Mill 
and Air Classifier can be used singly or 











Key to the Sturtevant Refining System shown above is a Sturtevant Air togetk : , dance itl individual 
Classifier which can produce 3 kinds of flour in one operation. Both the ee oe VS Se 


Pulver-Mill and the Air Classifier have exceptionally large capacities. grinding-classifying needs. 


CALL ON STURTEVANT to help you upgrade your milling system while lowering production 
costs. Sturtevant Flour Refining Systems offer much higher output capacities than are available 
elsewhere, yet require only 1/, as much capital investment. 

Write today describing your requirements. A Sturtevant engineer will be happy to make 
recommendations based on 44 years’ successful experience with grinding-classifying problems. 


Address your letter to Grain Processing Division, Sturtevant Mill Company, First National Bank 
Bldg., Fostoria, Obio. 
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SEPARATORS BOSTON 22, MASS. ELEVATORS 
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Variable-Speed Sheaves 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. has added 
two sizes of its “MS” variable speed 
sheaves to its line, both with maxi- 
mum pitch diameters of 10 in. As a 
result, the manufacturer states pul- 
leys can be made to run indefinitely 
at sct speed without freezing from 


fretting corrosion. Under conditions 
of normal operation, the oil reservoir 
will require checking only twice a 
year. “MS” variable speed pulleys in- 
corporate a design that eliminates 
freezing and sticking as well as fret- 
ting corrosion. There are no keys in 
the bearing surfaces to establish con- 
stant point-contact and obstruct lubri- 
cation. It is claimed that use of the 
V-groove companion sheave results in 
higher rpm and greater horsepower 
output than can be achieved when flat 
companion pulleys are used. 
Circle No. 4619 
on Reply Form for Details 


Storage Brochure 


Storage for tabulating cards and 
magnetic tapes is available in a wide 
variety of sizes and models according 
to a brochure published by Remington 
Rand Division, Sperry Rand Corp. 
The brochure also illustrates a variety 
of available tabulating card filing 
guides. In addition to the customary 
vertical tabulating card file, the bro- 
chure illustrates and describes the lat- 
est in mechanized filing equipment 
and the insulated units which protect 
cards from destruction by fire. Mech- 
anized equipment includes the Kard- 
Veyer Unit and the Conve’-Filer Unit. 
Several types of magnetic tape stor- 
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age units are illustrated. These include 
the horizontal housing with individ- 
ual bins which swing outward; two 
types of magnetic tape truck, one of 
which also provides housing; and di- 
vider type shelving. 
Circle No. 4620 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bulk Controls Brochure 


Flo-Tronics, Inc., through its elec- 
tronics control division, has summar- 
ized information about its various 
controls in a handy brochure now 
available. Diagrams illustrate the vari- 
ous uses, with appropriate explana- 
tion. Included are descriptions of con- 
trols for process automation, move- 
ment of materials—including a pro- 
gram for starting, stopping, timing, 
sequencing, batching and mixing — 
and for quantity measurement. The 
brochure explains how Flo-Tronics’ 
engineers handle the entire task of 
providing a control system for the 
specific plant under study. 

Circle No. 4621 
on Reply Form for Details 


Palletless Handling 


A fork truck attachment for the 
palletless handling of bagged materi- 
als has been developed by the indus- 
trial truck division of Clark Equip- 
ment Co. The attachment consists of 
two scoop-shaped arms hydraulically 


actuated to clamp bags. A side shift- 
ing mechanism also is incorporated 
to speed pick-up and place-down of 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


ee ee Ce eee ee emer 


loads. Scoop arms are 45 in. in length 
and can be spread 67 in. in width or 
clamped to 17 in. Arm slides are 
fully bushed to insure long, trouble- 
free operation, states the manufac- 
turer. The attachment has a maximum 
capacity of 3,500 Ib. and is designed 
to fit all Clark fork trucks. 

Circle No. 4622 

on Reply Form for Details 


‘Portaflow’ Unloader 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
available a brochure on its “Porta- 
flow” portable pneumatic unloader. 
“Portaflow” is said to be most efficient 
and economical for unloading Airslide 
cars in the shortest possible time. It 


is available for directing material to 
Permaglas structures and other stor- 
age units with the least care and at- 
tention, say the manufacturers. The 
brochure illustrates how the system 
operates from car to storage, has 
photographs of the assembly ready for 
attaching, and close-up photographs 
of some of the component parts. 
Circle No. 4624 
on Reply Form for Details 


Long Cone Collectors 


A line of aerodynamically designed, 
long cone collectors has been devel- 
oped by the equipment division of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. The col- 
lectors range in size from 36 to 108 
in. and are constructed of sturdy 12 
and 14 gauge steel, depending on size. 
Special requirements can be met with 
the flexible design of the ADM col- 
lectors. For additional information re- 
quest ADM bulletin 3001. 

Circle No. 4623 
on Reply Form for Details 


Gump Catalog 


A catalog for the milling, food and 
chemical processing industries has 
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been made available by B. F. Gump 
Co. It gives a condensed presentation 
of the complete line of Gump equip- 
ment for these industries. Included are 
illustrations, specifications and engi- 
neering data. These cover feeders, 
continuous mixing systems, rotary 
sifters, net weighers, packaging equip- 
ment, roller mills, packers and eleva- 
tors, among others. Copies of Catalog 
806 are available upon request. 


Circle No. 4625 
on Reply Form for Details 


Sanitation Tools 

The Huge Co. Inc., is offering a 
handy, illustrated booklet of its 1960 
sanitation tools designed to raise the 
plant sanitation level and to lower 
costs. Explained are such products as 
a residual tank type sprayer for in- 
sects, a convertible plant vacuum 
cleaner, an ultra violet lamp for de- 
tection of rodent urine and other plant 
inspectional uses. The folder contains 
a price list and order blank for the 
products and equipment listed. All of 
the methods, materials and equipment 
are laboratory or field-tested in order 
to provide a definite cure for specific 
sanitation problems. 

Circle No. 4626 
on Reply Form for Details 


Grain Leveler 


Lennox Industries, Inc., announces 
the addition of a grain leveler to its 
line. Known as the “Spreads-All,” this 
“4 h.p. motor driven device mounts 
in the top of a grain bin and fills the 
bin evenly by spreading grain over 
the entire bin during the filling opera- 
tion. The ‘“Spreads-All” eliminates 
need for hand scooping of grain, es- 
pecially in large bins, eliminates trash 
pockets that retard drying and aera- 
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tion, under the filler opening and, 
when a fan is used on the bin during 
the filling operation, it acts as a grain 
cleaner by permitting the chaff and 
dirt to be blown out the top. Motor 
speed is adjusted through a variable 
pitch pulley by means of an adjusting 


arm which locks at the top. Adjustable 
vanes on the bottom spreader wheel 
adapt the “Spreads-All” to different 
sized bins while raising the center disc 
increases the capacity. The “Spreads- 
All” will work on bins from 14 ft. to 
36 ft. in diameter and will handle all 
types of grain. 
Circle No. 4627 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bulletin on Pallets 


Power-Curve Conveyor Co. is offer- 
ing a bulletin on its system of “in-the- 
car” palletizing method for bagged 
products. The system, it is reported, 
enables one man to pallet-load a 25- 
ton boxcar or 20-ton truck in less than 
an hour. Pallets are lined against the 
car walls and laid flat as loading pro- 


gresses, or are placed in shipping po- 
sition and a Power-Curve flexible load- 
er walked under power into the end of 
the car over the pallets. Wide tread 
pneumatic wheels on the loader per- 
mit use of wood pallets. An automatic 
gluing attachment may be used to pre- 
vent load shifting in transit. Push-but- 
tons control loader movement into 
car ends, the bag travel and direction 
and stacking height. Palletizing speed 
is up to 24 bags min. with one opera- 
tor. A truck can be loaded, it is 
claimed, with 500 bags in 30 min. or 
less. Any pattern of palletizing is pos- 
sible with this high speed equipment, 
it is claimed. The bulletin which de- 
scribes the system is No. 30. 
Circle No. 4628 
on Reply Form for Details 


Light Duty Feeder 


Syntron Co. has developed a light 
duty, vibratory feeder, its Model F- 
212, capable of feeding almost all dry, 
bulk materials from light, fine pow- 
ders to heavy, coarse granular bits and 


chunks, up to 50 ft. min. An electro- 
magnetic drive unit, which includes 
the spring system, is completely en- 
closed. It is dust, moisture and splash- 
proof, says the manufacturer. The 
high-speed vibratory feeder can be 
fitted with various sizes of flat plan 
or tubular troughs, either of carbon 
or stainless steel. It is furnished com- 
plete with control box, for operation 
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from 115 volt, 230 volt or 460 volt, 
60-cycle alternating current. 
Circle No. 4629 
on Reply Form for Details 


Automatic Bin Opener 


Tote System, Inc., announces addi- 
tion of an automatic door opener to 
its line. Serving a dual purpose, the 
door opener enhances ease of opera- 
tion of the system and brings into play 
the labor savings emphasized by the 
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system as a whole. Until introduction 
of the automatic door opener, the bin, 
airtight while storing material, was 
opened by an operator with a ratchet 
handle after it was placed on the Tote 
Tilt. Now the built-in device in the 
Tote Tilt fits into the bin door when 


YOUR NAME 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


it is placed on the mechanism and, as 
the bin is tilted, the bottom discharge 
door is automatically opened. 


Circle No. 4630 
on Reply Form for Details 


Control Instruments 


United States Gauge’s line of pres- 
sure gauges, thermometers and con- 
trol instruments, usable in a wide 
range of industries including food pro- 
cessing, is described in a new bul- 
letin issued by the firm. Control in- 
struments included are indicating con- 
trollers, valve positioner and pilot op- 
tions, recorders, chemical attach- 
ments and accessories. Included under 
i2mperature measurement are dial 
ind glass tub2 thermometers, panel 
type and multi-angle thermometers. 
ressure gauges described are the 
Yourdon-tube type covering a wide 
variety of industrial applications. 

Circle No. 4631 
on Reply Form for Details 


Pallet Lift Truck 


Load capacities up to 4,400 Ib. are 
possible, it is claimed, with the BI 
Equipment Co.’s BT hydraulic pallet 
lift truck. Four models are available, 
with maximum wheel base of 72 in. 
A hand-operated hydraulic lift re- 
sponds in 3 to 5 motions to raise full 
capacity loads from 3% to 8% in. 
Wheels are easy-rolling, ballbearing 
types and controls are easy-to-reach 
foot pedals. The truck is said to be 
highly maneuverable in tight spaces, 
permitting one man to handle capacity 


Please send me more information. | have circled code numbers of 
items in which | am interested. 
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with ease and a 
amount of energy. 
Circle No. 4632 


on Reply Form for Details 


loads minimum 


Conversion Chart 


Precision Equipment Co. is offering 
without charge a handy wall chart 
reference table of common conver- 
sion factors such as inches to centi- 
meters, watts to horsepower, and 


CONVERSION FACTORS 





others difficult to locate in reference 
manuals. The chart affords easy con- 
version of such hard-to-find examples 
as cubic feet to liters, microns to 
meters, quintals to pounds, etc. 


Circle No. 4633 
on Reply Form for Details 
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The arithmetic of materials handling 


One man -+ one mill + Fuller pneumatic conveying 


= work of four mills 


How did F. M. Brown’s Sons, Inc., double production 
at one of their Pennsylvania mills without plant ex- 
pansion? They needed increased storage area to 
meet new capacity requirements. What was the 
solution? Two Fuller Airveyor® pneumatic convey- 
ing systems were installed in their Birdsboro mill. 
One for rail car and truck unloading and the second 
system for reclaiming from storage to process. 
Results—with this new equipment, one mill produces 
enough feed to allow Brown to use the other three 
mills for storage and distribution. Production is still 
increasing and handling costs have been cut up to 
$3.00 a ton. 


FULLER 


FULLER COMPANY 
156 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


October 17, 1960 


In addition to increasing storage space, and reducing 
unloading time and costs, these systems are self- 
cleaning, thus minimizing contamination. 


If you are now handling dry, bulk, granular materials, 
it will pay you to look into Fuller pneumatic convey- 
ing systems. Fuller systems are engineered specific- 
ally for your particular application. They bend 
around corners, run up or down, through walls and 
floors, almost any distance—even underground. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. Fuller 
will gladly furnish additional information with 
appropriate recommendations. 1188 


Fuller 
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“Golden loaf tour 


Milled from choice spring wheat under 
modern laboratory supervision for par- 
ticular bakers—aged—aerated—bulk or 
sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 


‘TENNANT & Hoyr Company 


Lake Ciry, MINNESOTA 








Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—1I00% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














for better sanitation 
at lower cost: 


SYNTHETIC PLASTIC COATINGS 
applied professionally by 
Western Waterproofing Company 


Modern science has developed effective new materials for better, 
lower cost sanitation in milling production and storage areas. 
The new synthetic resins and plastics form slick, tough coatings 
that fill dirt-catching, insect-harboring crevices in floors, walls, 
ceilings. The smooth, unbroken plastic surface is easier to clean, 
and stays clean longer. These versatile products—of which there 
are many types for a variety of uses—can be applied over any 
type of construction: wood, metal, concrete, masonry. They are 
available in a number of colors, textures and price ranges. 

Let us show you how these modern coatings can help you 
with the big problem of sanitation in your mill. Send coupon 
today. 


\" (Sue Ro 


601s 


1223 Syndicate Trust Building 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


ATERPROOFING CO., Inc. 


Please let me know how coatings can improve sanitation in my plant. 
NAME 

COMPANY 
ADDRESS - 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Dallas Will Roll Out 
Red Carpet for AACC’s 
Annual Meeting in 1961 


Some of the cereal industry’s top problems and topics 
will be given a thorough working over in Dallas, Texas, 
next April 9-13. Circle those dates—they cover the 46th 
annual meeting of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists to be held at the Baker Hotel. 

With John A. Johnson of Kansas State University, 
AACC president presiding, the program will swing into 
action on such key topics as pesticide residues, flavor 
research, feed technology, yeast chemistry and technology, 
continuous breadmaking, and starch chemistry. 

Added incentive to attend, virtually a “must” for cer- 
eal scientists concerned with their strategic role in national 
survival, will be a civil defense training course in Dallas. 

Byron S. Miller, K-State University, program chair- 
man, is lining up speakers and papers for AACC’s annual 
meeting, while Hugh J. Fetty, American Foods, Inc., 
Dallas, will see that the community extends its renowned 
Texas welcome to AACC. 

Technical sessions begin the afternoon of Monday, 
April 10, with two concurrent programs. Those wishing 
to present papers should contact the sessions chairman 
immediately. Deadline for submitting titles is Dec. 25. 
Sessions Scheduled 

These sessions have been scheduled: 

“Pesticide Residues in Cereal Products,” Warren O. 
Edmonds, American Cynamid Co., Kansas City; “Flavor 
Research,” Lazare Wiseblatt, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago; “Feed Technology Session No. 1,” Robert 
C. Wornick, agricultural research department, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind.; “Chemistry and 
Technology of Yeast,” Gerald Reed, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee; “Feed Technology Session No. 
2,” Max L. Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo.; 
“Continuous Breadmaking,” Oscar Skovholt, Quality 
Bakers of America, Inc., New York; 

“Starch Chemistry,” R. M. Sandstedt, department of 
biochemistry and nutrition, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; general session, Frank R. Schwain, bulk food tech- 
nical services, Procter & Gamble Co., Winton Hill Tech- 
nical Center, Cincinnati; “Chemistry and Technology of 
Flour,” Kenneth Gilles, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
“Useful Laboratory Techniques and Gadgets,” Lawrence 
L. Warren, Commander Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and “Laboratory Layouts,” Grant W. Pearcy, the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis. 

st 


Civil Defense Course 
To Follow AACC Session 


If “The Bomb” falls it could be on the U.S.—land of 
the free and the nuclear rubble—in time of all-out atomic 
attack. 

Food and shelter would instantly become premium 
factors, jealously prized and ruthlessly sought by all in the 
smashed areas. Who would there be to say, “This food is 
contaminated,” “This morsel can be eaten’’? 

Cereal chemists who attend the 46th annual AACC 
convention in Dallas, Texas, April 9-13 will have an 
opportunity to learn the vital facts of survival. 

The Food and Drug Administration will present a 
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civil defense training course for the food industry in Dallas 
April 13 and 14 following AACC’s annual sessions. Spon- 
sors will be the Dallas City-County Civil Defense Office, 
AACC and FDA. 

The Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization’s “Ten 
Steps for Survival of Industrial Plants following Disaster” 
will be presented, along with other vital information about 
how to reduce the vulnerability of food plants to open or 


secret attack by radiological, biological or chemical agents. | 


John A. Johnson, AACC president, has been in close 
contact with M. J. McConnell, director, Civil Defense 


Training Program, Bureau of Program Planning and Ap- | 


praisal, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington. 

The AACC president has obtained detailed informa- 
tion about what cereal chemists will see, hear and learn 
when they attend the civil defense training program. 

One vital subject expected to come up during the 
course of training is monitoring of radiation intensity. 


The problems to be covered at the sessions involve | 
protection of food after attack, salvage of contaminated | 
food, safe destruction of contaminated food which is be- | 
yond salvage, hazards of R.B.C. agents used in sabotage | 


or open attack. 


Methods of Monitoring 


Cereal chemists will be advised of the three types of | 


monitoring of radiation intensity: 


], Monitoring where an individual is located during sur- | 

vival period. This would involve the time during and | 
following an actual attack. This period could last from | 
several hours to a week. The monitoring can be done | 
both inside and outside a shelter area (any place other 


than in the open). 
The home shelter radiation instrument kits now 


available for approximately $20 will be demonstrated dur- | 


ing the training course. These consist of a rate indicating 
instrument, a pocket dosimeter, and a dosimeter charger. 
The rate indicating instrument is essentially a pocket do- 
simeter which has modified scale readings to indicate the 


radiation dose rate if the time of exposure of the instru- | 


ment is known. 


2 Monitoring the radiation intensity of areas where one 
a } 


might have to pass through or enter to do salvage | 
work when food is in extremely short supply. Civil defense | 
personnel will demonstrate the V-710 C.D. ion chamber | 


which reads dose rates up to 50 r/hr. 


Instantaneous Reading 


This reading is almost instantaneous and does not 
involve the exposure of personnel for a hazardous period 
of time. The V-720 C.D. ion chamber, which reads two | 
kinds of radiation at dose rates up to 500 r/hr., also will 
be demonstrated. It is used for the same purpose as the | 
V-710 and its higher range makes it a more practical in- 
strument for use following an atomic attack. 


3 Monitoring of the radioactivity in and on food or on 
. 


the packaging materials following atomic attack. The | 
FDA’s civil defense people will demonstrate the calibra- | 
tion of the V-700 C.D. Geiger counter for use in testing | 


food for safe use for 10 days, 30 days, and indefinitely. 
Such monitoring can be done only in a place where 


background radiation is of relatively low order or where | 


adequate shielding can be provided. 


Field Monitoring 


Field monitoring as such for use in the preparation | 


of isodose rate charts will undoubtedly be done by the 


ever-growing force of fixed and mobile monitors now | 


being established. However, some of FDA’s instructors 
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"HEAR ABOUT 


Me 
GRAIN 


FUMIGANTS ?" 
MLSs 


. 
“Never knew F MC made fumigants. Thought L097 
they made pesticides and farm equipment.” i 


f 

y & 
“Make just about every fumigant you're 
likely to use. Been in the business for 


years...used to call 'em Westvaco Grain 
Fumigants.” 


“You probably use 'em. FMC sells their 
fumigant mostly through local distributors 


who use private labels.” por 


“Why's that?” 


“Figure local people can give us faster 
service and recommend formulations, dos- 
ages and application methods to suit our 
specific conditions. Saves us money, too.” 


“Good thinking! I'll ask my distributor 
about FMC Grain Fumigants today!” 


If you want a grain fumigant... 


that’s backed by the research and resources of a 
major chemical producer... 


with a diversified line to meet every requirement... 


and sold through local suppliers familiar with your 
special needs... 


write us for the name of the distributor in your area! 


Putting Ildeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Chior-Alkali Division 
Generali Sales Offices: 
161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 











RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
and Company 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 


BAltimore 11-1212 











Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 





( ()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (;() 


WICHITA 1, ay KANSAS 
GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY 


3,000,000 BU 7.600 CWTS. DAILY 


actually have done this work under field conditions fol- 
lowing detonation of an atomic bomb—and they will be 
available in Dallas to answer any questions concerning 
that monitoring at the time of the course. 

A large fallout shelter is under construction at Denton, 
Texas, and though not expected to be completed by the 
time the annual AACC meeting rolls around, efforts will 
be made to visit the site. 


10 Steps for Survival 
Without These...Destruction 


HESE are the “10 Steps for Survival” compiled by 
- the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and 
which will be presented to AACC members who attend 
the civil defense training program in Dallas, Texas, April 
13 and 14: 

1. Organization and planning for self-protection: Com- 
munications will be given high priority in the presenta- 
tion of this step. 

2. and 3. Plans for evacuation and provisions for 
shelters: Shelters and evacuation of small cadres of key 
personnel will be stressed. 

4. Plans for continuity of management: The prepara- 
tion of a line of succession and a plan of operation during 
and immediately following disaster are included. 

5. Preservation of vital records and documents: The 
problem of how and where to store these records has 
been well worked out by certain industries and some gov- 
ernment agencies. Examples of their solutions will be 
presented. 

6. Plan for emergency repair and restoration: This 
very difficult step will be discussed and suggestions offered 
for temporary rapid repair of plants and equipment and 
emergency operations. 

7. Establish a plant security system for the prevention 
of sabotage and espionage: This is one of the most im- 
portant steps in industrial survival. The problems involved 
will be discussed and partial solution offered. The need is 
so great in this area of hazard that any effort to remove 
or reduce the hazards will be helpful in correcting the 
present critical situation. 

8. Establish industry mutual aid associations for civil 
defense: Some of these have already been so well organized 
and rehearsed that they have been able to effect a con- 
siderable saving of lives and equipment under natural dis- 
uster conditions. There is every reason to believe they 
would work satisfactorily under wartime conditions. One 
or more plans will be explained. 

9. Deconcentrate critical production: While not as 
applicable to food production as to heavy industry, it can 
be applied to certain basic raw materials and containers 
needed by the food industry. Suggestions for the stock- 
piling of such materials will be presented. 

10. Disperse new plants: Dispersal of key industries 
has long been advocated. Suggestions for such dispersal 
on a long-time basis will be presented. 


Members of management in the food industry are 
requested to encourage their personnel attending the 
AACC meeting to stay over for the day and a half course. 
The training course is not restricted to AACC members, 
but is open to everyone in the food industry wishing to 
attend. 

Further information may be obtained by writing: H. J. 
McConnell, director, Civil Defense Training Program, 
Bureau of Program Planning and Appraisal, Food & Drug 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. « 
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Analytical Methods to Control Mill Efficiency July 25—p 
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ROLLERMILLS: 


A Broad Road for Improvement Lies Ahead 


. 22—p 
Rollermills—The Industry's Servants 


. 19—p 


WHEAT WASHING: 
To Wash or Not to Wash? . 19—p 
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EASY SPOT FUMIGATION 


Mill — Bakery — Brewery 





Fp 


1/2 oz. in this 2-inch high can will give better insect control 
than a pint to a quart of commonly used spot fumigants. Safer 
to handle because premeasured and prepackaged. No hazard- 
ous job of transferring fumigant from big containers to bottles. 
No bottles to break. heey to distribute. 50 shot cans go in one 
knapsack. DAWSON 73 vapors penetrate deep stock and remain 


Seereoe 73 Spot Fumigant is fast acting and so effective that 


effective for as much as a week. Many users report essentially 
continuous freedom from infestation in their equipment from 
complete applications at three week intervals. Better results are 


cheaper with DAWSON 73. (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) 


Detailed directions and can 
. packed in every case of 48 cans, 
complete information and prices. 

DAWSON 


Tanya FERGUSON FUMIGANTS 


FUMIGANTS INCORPORATED 
P.O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 35, Mo. Phone PErshing 1-0414 


opener 
Ask for 


(BWV BV BY DN BV BV DW/BB BV OR) 


— 
a. 











UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Chicago « @ Kansas City 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF 
ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 











entennial MILLS, hs 


"NeW. Front Avenue 


Cable addres? Centennial Mills, Id€., Portland, Oregon 


estic and Export Mil ek: 
rienced in all types 


. +» somplete qua 
_ laboratory, 
pmplete line of fine q 


Portland 8, Oregon 











Readers of The No 
Half a Century. 














WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- | Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 25- Sept. 27- Sept. 28- Sept. 29- 
t.2 *Previ Oct. 4, Oct. 5, Oct. 6, 
Paar page 1959 1958 1957 Sept. 25-Oct. 2.. 466,500 467,599 100 


Northwest Ree kx ouratinc 0a 856,099 740,031 787,418 753,020 Previous week .. 466,500 *496,746 106 
Southwest 1,522,793 1,519,005 1,368,771 1,530,550 1,424,418 Year ago 466,500 436,535 94 
Buffalo : 602,078 383,536 542,527 581,307 061,177 | Swe veors ope .. 875000 = 08,08 154 
Central and Southeast . 645,573 687,541 663,314 715,295 421,221 | — Revieed. 

Pacific Coast ee, 496,746 436,535 486,488 333,415 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 











itele s,s sveeeee 4,053,065 3,942,927. 3,751,178 4,101,058 3,683,251 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 


Percentage of total U.S. output.. 81.1 81.1 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 4,997,614 4,861,809 ’ 
Accumulated total this month ay aan 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
onl os . Sept. 25-Oct. 2.. 177,500 209,951 19 
va 4 Previous Oct. 4, ‘an 4 4 : Oct. 2, Oct. 4, NE WHEE. +. : ae shares: on 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 Voor age 156,500 «Stele 188 
Northwest 120 102 118 108 9,773,490 9,825,663 
Southwest ........ 116 116 106 116 108 18,324,742 19,086,529 
Buffalo jen 8 73 110 122 113 5,984,346 6,987,416 July 1-Oct. 2, 2,343,006 
Central and S.E. .. 9% 102 103 125 105 8,144,367 8,428,221 July 1-Oct. 4, 1959 2,424,076 
Pacific Coast .. 100 106 94 154 103 5,763,242 6,180,164 *Revised. 


*Revised 


Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 





Crop year 
production 


Totals cae BUG 106 123 108 47,990,187 50,507,993 








NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 

5-day week Flour % Cca- 

capacity output pacity 
Sept. 25-Oct. 2.. 240,000 245,931 102 
Previous week .. 240,000 *219,205 91 Sept. 25-Oct. 2.. 224,250 281,395 
Year ago 231,000 207,863 90 Previous week .. 224,250 267,635 
Two years ago 237,000 241,480 102 Year ago ...... 221,750 267,064 
Five-year average kewe ‘ 45 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


Two years ago .. 287,500 263,955 
Ten-year average .. ‘ 75 Fi 
eaten. ive-year average 
Ten-year average 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa: 
* Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


5-day week Flour = % ca- City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


capacity output pacity 

Sept. 25-Oct. 2.. 472,750 569,09! 120 edeyweek =P 8 6% cea- 
Previous week .. 472,750 *636,894 135 capacity output pacity 
Year ago 532,168 108 | Sept. 25-Oct. 2.1,090,750 1,241,398 114 
Two years ago .. 430,500 127 Previous week..1,090,750 *1,251,370 115 
Five-year average Year ago .....1,068,800 1,101,707 103 
Ten-year average : ene , 

Cadiead, Two years ago. .1,032,000 1,266,595 123 
Five-year average ......... 148 
Ten-year average 128 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 

Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ca- 5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity 
Sept. 25-Oct. 2.. 672,260 645,573 % Sept. 25-Oct. 2.. 522,000 602,078 115 
Previous week .. 672,260 *687,541 102 Previous week .. 522,000 383,536 73 


Year ago 643,750 = 663,314 103 Year ago 493,500 542,527 110 
Two years ago .. 570,260 715,295 125 
Five-year average 105 
Ten-year average 107 Five-year average WH 
*Revised. Ten-year average 71 


BUFFALO 


Two years ago .. 475,000 581,307 122 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Oct. 2-9, *Previous Oct. 4-11, Oct. 5-12, Oct. 6-13, 

1960 week 1959 1958 1957 
Northwest peivass©3 838,322 815,022 795,358 794,910 763,889 
Southwest ..... ; . 1,493,283 1,522,793 1,504,964 ,519,694 1,447,639 
Buffalo shade . 620,129 602,078 509,152 547,030 519,037 
Central and Southeast ‘ ‘ 641,626 645,573 646,111 594,825 572,979 
Pacific Coast ..... ss ; . 427,800 467,599 476,858 537,784 308,919 


eee rer rrrerr so 4,053,065 3,932,443 £994,243 3,612,454 





“Percentage of total U.S. output.. 81.1 et. 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 4,958,274 4,997,614 
Accumulated total this month ... 4,958,274 

*Revised. 





Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July !to—— PACIFIC COAST 
Oct. 2-9, Previous Oct. 4-I1, Oct. 5-12, Oct. 6-13, Oct. 9, Oct. 11, . oe ag on wre te ag # 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 aMteraia, Gregen end Westington Mits 


5-day week Flour % ca- 
Northwest ........ 118 114 110 116 109 10,611,812 10,621,021 capacity output __ pacity 


Southwest . 1. 114 116 117 117 110 19,818,025 20,591,493 Oct. 2-9 ....... 466,500 427,800 92 
Buffalo. 119 115 103 112 106 6,604,475 7,496,568 Previous week .. 466,500 467,599 100 
Central and S.E... 95 % 100 100 97 8,785,993 9,074,332 Veer age 676,088 ee 


- Two years ago .. 315,000 537,784 171 
Pacific Coast ..... 100 102 166 96 6,191,042 6,657,022 


Totals 110 109 118 52,011,347 54,440,436 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST on five-day week: 


liner ie 5-day wk. Wkly. % 
P Kansas City ca- pro- of ca- 
5-day week Flour % ca- ; : : 
pr out ~ oath 5-day week Flour ‘h ca- Apted oe soe 
y P Perry capacity output _ pacity Oct. 20 ..:..0.0 AFRO 200,688. 096 
Oct. 2-9 240,000 270,938 113 Previous week .. 177,500 209,951 119 
Previous week .. 240,000 245,931 102 wins aD '..+oees BO8,208 270,412 vat Year ago ....... 156,500 217,897 139 
Year ago 245,271 106 Previous week ee 224,250 281,395 125 
Two years ago .. 237,000 235,255 99 Year ago 221,750 286,214 129 aren yew 
production 
July |-Oct. 9, 1960 .. 2,554,431 
July 1-Oct. Il, 1959 ..... 2,641,973 


Five-year average .... 48 Two years ago .. 287,500 267,717 93 
Ten-year average oe ae 77 Five-year average ...... er 178 


; : : Ten-year average ........ ‘ 154 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 


tana and lowa: Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
5-day week ~— Flour % ca- City (Including Wichita and Salina) - 
capacity output pacity 


5-day week Flour % ca- 
mm. - 472,750 567,384 120 capacity output pacity 
Previous week .. 472,750 569,091 120 Oct. 2- 1,090,750 222,871 112 T h p M i [ [ F p 
Year ago 494,500 = 550,087 WN Previous week..1,090,750 1,241,398 114 
Two years ago .. 430,500 559,655 130 Year ago 1.068.800 218.750 114 


Five-year average Two years ago..1,032,000 1,251,977 121 


Five-year average 149 p Oo i n t S u p 


Ten-year average 130 








Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, BUFFALO th FACTS 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: r e 
- 5-day week %o Ca- 

5-day week Flour ve Ca- capacity output _ pacity 

acnt-aid ee pee Oct 522,000 620,129 119 
os 2 ie S| See oe os |, tt MATT Oe 
Previous week .. 672,260 645,573 % vevions ween .. CEESSG 602,078 1 


ating 646,111 Year ago 493,500 509,152 103 
Two years ago .. 570,260 594,825 Two years ago .. 475,000 547,030 115 Ge 
Five-year average Five-year average aor it 


Ten-year average Ten-year average ee 71 
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IMPORT ERS ABROAD 


; it. ral handle the 


2 al a rset 


in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in 


connections in 
an extensive erg For a list of recommended 
countries 


in adjacent countries and are equ 
ied to 


es write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 

















ENGLAND 


| 19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: 








H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 


Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


“Marvel,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


GLASGOW \ ? N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 





LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





106 Hope Street 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. | 


D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


“MEELUNIE” 
ah \un 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 


GLASGOW,C.2 











$2, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 | 


HOLLAND 








Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 


]| N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 








Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C) 
“Heslenfeld,” 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Amsterdam 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.’s 





Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 








GERMANY 














47-48 Damrak 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 


MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


Cable Address: 


Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 


AMSTERDAM—C, 
Cable Address: “Matluch” 








AMSTERDAM 


“Cleo” 


| M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 





Cable Address: “Einfuhr” 


I DENMARK 


Brodr. Justesen 


Telex 0463270 


_ 

















Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,” Copenhagen 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





i SCOTLAND 














Farquhar Brothers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Millers in 44 Overseas Nations 
Read Every Issue of the Miller 
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THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
American Stock Exchange: 

Oct Oct 

3, 10, 

1960 1960 

Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. ......... é 14% 14 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y ‘ 35 36'/2 


see :: Stocks not traded: 
i Asked 
* | Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd... ‘ 99 
— Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $8 Pfd... 125'2 
Wagner Baking Co. ..... - ddvpeawse ds 3% 


i bie Stal te 80 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Wagner Baking Co., Pid. 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange: CANADIAN STOCKS 

Oct. Oct. 

3, 10, 

—— 1 960-——— 1960 1960 

Low close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. 6s 37 37 37 Canada Bread 


Allis-Chalmers 24% 24% 24% Pid. 8 
Can. Bakeries +t 
American Bakeries 39% 40 40's Can. Food Prod., A 


American Cyanamid 44\/e 44\/e Pfd. 
Catelli Food, 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 31 31% Cons. Bakeries 


Borden 49% Dover Ind. 


Pfd. 
Continental Baking Co. 40'”2 Federal Grain 


Corn Products Refining Co. Pfd. 25'/ 
General Bakeries 6% 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. “. Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 113 
Dow Chemical Maple Leaf Mig. 11% 

Pfd. 85 

General Baking Co. Ogilvie Flour 40 


General Foods Corp. Pfd. 
Toronto Elevators 
General Mills, Inc. Weston. G.. A 


Pfd. 5% sae 28'/2 
Merck & Co. *Less than board lot. 





Monsanto Chemical Co. 


National Biscuit Co. 


wei. Whos. There is a lot to be said for 


hia ghey 4 GOOD JUDGMENT 


Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Oe Se RS So aicdvne coeasokee 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit of America 36% Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
Victor Chemical Works TDA more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. Ree 83% } to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the uavary- 
I 1g equipr . P y 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 
Asked Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
‘ , judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102 it’s wise to buy quality! 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 90 
Cream of Wheat 35'/ 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., $4.20 Pfd. 93 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 140'/ 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 8I 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. 98'/ 
A .. $4 Pd. 95! Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
pery S.. 9 . —Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 132 —Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry, 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 95 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 75 THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 99 MMils oh Montreal—Fort William —Winnipeg—Medicine Hot—Edmenton 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. .... 37'”2 35% 


= 
PoP DP et TUL” 


Stocks not traded: 


SED 


= 
22222 Pz 


S35 





~S 





West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
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Flaming Disaster at Port Colborne 


Spectacular Fire at Maple Lecf’s Mill — Flames Leap 
High, Illuminating Scene of Multi-Million-Dollar Holocaust 


In what is perhaps the biggest single 
mill disaster of this century, the Port 
Colborne mill of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., went up in flames Oct. 
7 and was completely gutted. Damage 
estimates range up to $10 million, but 
may be more when the final assess- 
ments are in, company officials say. 

An explosion in the bleach room is 
considered to have sparked the blaze 
which ripped through the mammoth 
building—the largest flour mill in the 
British Commonwealth. Besides the 
26,000 cwt. milling plant, a rye mill 
and a feed manufacturing facility 
were lost in the blaze. Also destroyed 
was the plant of the Ontario Bag Co., 
a subsidiary of Maple Leaf. The ele- 
vator remained standing, but the in- 
terior was almost entirely gutted. 


Louis Barnarva, 24, died of his in- 
juries in a Toronto hospital Oct. 9 
and Manuel Rodriguez, 27, was criti- 
cally burned. Six other operatives suf- 
fered burns over 20 to 50% of their 
bodies. 

About 30 employees were on duty 
in the mill when the fire started about 
8 p.m. Fire fighting equipment was 
rushed from the surrounding towns 
and the Edward M. Cotter, a fireboat 
came up from Buffalo. The buildings 
stand on a narrow tongue of land 
with the Welland Ship Canal on one 
side and a loading bay on the other. 
The fireboat worked from the bay 
and played a major part in checking 
the flames in the elevator. It also pre- 
vented the flames from spreading to 


ae 


the adjacent 3 million bushel National 
Harbor Board elevator. 

Attempts are being made to clear 
13,000 bu. of damaged grain in the 
elevator. 

The mill had a sprinkler system, 
but a fire official said that the initial 
explosion which rocked the building 
probably damaged some of the sprink- 
ler heads, making them inoperative. 
In any event, the water pressure 
spread over all the sprinklers would 
be low and the fire too great for the 
sprinklers to beat. 

The mill was built in 1910, with 
considerable wood construction, and 
the blaze continued throughout the 
night. The flames were visible for a 
distance of over 30 miles, observers 
report. 


Though the mill has a rated capac- 
ity of 26,000 cwt. flour, it has been 
operated at only half that level in 
recent years. Last year an extensive 
and highly successful modernization 
program was completed using ma- 
chinery manufactured by Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd. This increased the efficiency 
of the mill considerably and the ca- 
pacity of the operational unit was 
rated at 12,500 cwt. 

The cutback in usage of the avail- 
able capacity was necessitated mainly 
by the decline in the export flour 
market. But in its heyday, the plant 


produced thousands of hundred- 
weights of flour for overseas, particu- 
larly during the World Wars. 

An experienced miller from a com- 
peting company who recently visited 
the plant described it as one of the 
best kept he had ever seen. He praised 
the layout and said that the house- 
keeping practices were of the highest 
order. 

Most of the mill’s 350 employees 
will have to be laid off, but key per- 
sonnel will be transferred to the com- 
pany’s other plants throughout Can- 
ada. 

Clifford E. Soward, president, says 
the company was adequately covered 
by fire and business interruption in- 
surance. 


Rebuilding Set for 
Port Colborne Now, 
At Montreal Later 


Plans for a rebuilding program 
have already been formulated by 
company Officials. 

Immediate action will be the build- 
ing of a new mill at Port Colborne, 
and this will be considerably smaller 
than the old plant. Later, it is planned 
to build a mill at Montreal in the 
province of Quebec. 

Current plans call for the spending 
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of around $4 million on the new 
Port Colborne mill and this suggests 
a plant in the region of 6,000 to 
7,000 cwt. capacity, basis 24 hours of 
working. Some laid off employees may 
be used on the construction work and 
about half of them will find jobs in 
the new mill, it is hoped. 

Mr. Soward comments that after 
rebuilding the company should emerge 
stronger than ever before. The mam- 
moth Port Colborne mill, he explains, 
was uneconomic in relation to its size 
and location. 

The new mill, with work slated to 
begin almost at once, should be ready 
for operation within a year. Top mill- 
ing engineers have already been called 
in for consultation and planning. 

The plan to build a new mill in 
Montreal was not unexpected by the 
trade. It is known that Maple Leaf 
has long felt the need for facilities in 
the area. Increases in freight rates 
and the impact of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway have squeezed Ontario flour 
out of the Quebec market where the 
company has always enjoyed extensive 
business. Mr. Soward explains that 
the company, for some time, has had 
a reciprocal agreement with a Mon- 
treal miller whereby each company 
mills at market for the other. 


BIGGEST DISASTER? 


European millers, now working 
in Canada, compare the Maple 
Leaf Mill disaster with those 
experienced in Europe during 
World War Il. Many of them 
went through bombing raids 
and they say the Port Colborne 
explosion and fire was bigger 
than any single air attack on 
any mill in any country during 
the war. 


Maple Leaf Technical 
Personnel Among Top 
Leaders in Industry 


Observers forecast that the two new 
mills will contain many innovations 
in milling techniques. 

Maple Leaf employs some of the 
top technical brains in the North 
American flour trade and is a front- 
runner in the field of technical de- 
velopment and research. Stuart Butler, 
well known to members of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers as their 
current president, is a key official in 
this department. So is another former 
AOM president, Ralph Bouskill. The 
Maple Leaf organization, which is 
made up of that company and the old 
Purity Flour Mills-Western Canada 
Flour Mills group, also provided an- 
other president for AOM, the retired 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

Mr. Soward is currently president 
of the Canadian National Millers 
Assn. and many other Maple Leaf 
officials have played an active part in 
national flour trade affairs. The direc- 
tor of exports, vice president John L. 
Cavanagh, perhaps the best known 
export man in the world, is a former 
chairman of the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee. 


Structure Changes 


Maple Leaf, until this disaster, was 
the biggest milling company in Can- 
ada in terms of potential capacity 
with a total of 51,145 cwt., basis 24 
hours of working. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
a potential of 38,200; Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., 37,200 and Pills- 
bury Canada, Ltd., 15,000 cwt. ac- 
cording to The Miller’s List of Flour 
Mills in the U.S. and Canada. 

With the loss of Port Colborne, 
Maple Leaf’s potential capacity drops 
to 25,145 cwt. However, if the two 


new mills have a capacity of 7,000 
cwt. each—and this is by no means 
certain because officials have not re- 
vealed their capacity plans — Maple 
Leaf would move back into first posi- 
tion with a total of 39,145 cwt. 

Maple Leaf’s other plants are lo- 
cated at Calgary and Medicine Hat, 
Alta.; St. Boniface, Man. ,and Toron- 
to, Ont. Headquarters of the com- 
pany are located at Toronto and of- 
fices are maintained across Canada. 

The largest operating mill in Can- 
ada is the Ogilvie Royal Mills plant 
at Montreal with a total capacity of 
15,500 cwt.« 





Compa ny Sronitadl 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA ‘ 
SALes OFFICE 
BOX 8505 
* MONTREAL, CANADA 





Cable Address: ‘‘FortGarry™ 





Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 





2 Ee stun aye GeLnaney eee a? 














QUALITY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 
WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Spring Wheat Crop Report Holds No Surprises 


But a Little Digging Yields Some Interesting Comparisons 


By F. C. Bisson 


Special Correspondent 


[he latest government crop esti- 
mate for spring wheat carries no sur- 
prises. In fact, it dovetails very closely 

with the official 
U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s re- 


pert made a month 24,408 25,312 


earlier. But the pk 104.340 Mao 
market observer 26.450 a 


10/1/60 





willing to take his os 4 30,944 

pencil in hand — Ide ‘: 18,354 

can make some Each. «24.5 3,190 3,016 

significant compar- eS Oe pace A 8 2,716 2,716 2,940 

isons down the . ; 

line. Sub Total .. 219,029 210,402 210,330 178,143 223,267 
F. C, Bisson The current ‘ ere 5,186 5,066 5,179 5,877 8,043 


TC > > sy 7 > 
USDA estimate shows 215,468,000 Total ... 224,215 215,468 215,509 184,020 231,310 
bu. bread wheat compared with 215,- 


509,000 bu. a month earlier. As for Durum Wheat 


durum, it holds forth a crop of 36,- 
155,000 bu. against 35,592,000 bu. Ciyehent, fet Sn Caen 
on Sept. 1. . or 2 U.S. Crop Reporting Board 
? Galvin 1949-58 

It’s interesting to note that the i t6/7758 10/1/60 9/1/60 Final 1959 Avge. 
USDA compilation ran about 9 mil- Dia... 852 837 837 585 782 
lion bushels under the one made by No. Dak. .... 28,371 29,046 28,371 17,518 20,802 
C. M. Galvin, statistician for Francis em Dek... 2,072 2,128 2,128 624 2,133 
I. DuPont & Co. for the first category Meth. nes: 4,032 4,144 4,256 1,955 6,694 
but exceeded the Galvin report by ‘ : Be: 
about 750,000 bu. on durum wheat. he 35,327 36,155 35,592 20,682 30,411 


Let’s consider the bread wheat cate- Ee. 
gory for a while: 
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ond best, and very much in contrast South Dakota. But, on the basis of 
with the 1959 outturn of only 16.3 bu. later returns, the crop showed im- 
provement in these same two states 
over the month previous. 


This year’s crop is almost 20% 
larger than in 1959, but it does not 
measure up to the 10-year average; Northwest Area 
in fact, it misses it by some 7%. The In the Northwest area, where the B a a 
: 4 : : : z -cause > harves as been com- 
yield figure of 20.4 bushels to the bulk of the spring wheat is grown, age ct + Rarven . ne ™ oe 

ma nm oe - pleted weeks ago, to % ents 
acre—while not a record—is the sec- the crop suffered in Montana and Pile we AGO, ae lens an 
purposes the current bushelage report 
probably will stand unchallenged 

when the final countdown is made 
Statement required by the Act of Aug Chicago, Ill.; Rebekah S. West, St. Louis, » ‘ a. . —— —" 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of |Mo.; Mrs. H. E. Yantis, Minneapolis, and complete figures for the season 
March 3, 1933, July 2, 1946, and June Minn. 3. The known bondholders, mort- are released in mid-December. 
11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) showing the own- sagees, and other vette bona holders ede 
ership, management, and circulation of ee holding 1% or more of total amount 4 2 
The N hwe rn P blis i of bonds, mortgages or other securities Durum Situation 

1e Northwestern Miller, published bi- are: None. 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 in- 3 ¥ ‘ . 
weekly at Minneapolis, Minn., for Oct. 3, clude, in cases where the stockholder As for that USDA durum figure of 
1960. The names and addresses of the or security holder appears upon the a . 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and books of the company as trustee or in 36,155,000 bu., if the crop had been 
bus on vere are Publisher. The any other fiduciary relation, the name of P ind “11: re . a 
business managers | ret Pubtisher, Fh the person or corporation for whom such about 5 million bushels larger it would 
Editor, George E. Swarbreck, Minneapo- trustee is acting; also the statements in have bulked to twice the size of last 
lis, Minn.; Managing Editor, Kenneth W the two paragraphs show the affiant's . ; 
Wakershauser, Minneapolis, Minn.; Busi- full knowledge and belief as to the cir- year’s crop. Admittedly, however, the 
ness Manager, Wilfred E. Lingren, Min- cumstances and conditions under which - 3 $ 
neapolis, Minn. 2, The owner is: The stockholders and security holders who 1959 production of durum wheat does 

‘ - Pp , » oO - ; do not appear upon the books of the . . : 
) , t ) ™ 8, 3 - « > ¢ ac 
Milier Publishing Go. Minneapotis, Minn.» 20, not aPpeas  een, Taig ack’ ana | Mot constitute a very fair measuring 
Paul A. Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn.; ‘Securities in a capacity other than that stick. Even the 10-year average fails 
Paul L. Dittemore, Glenbrook, Conn.; of a bona fide owner ~ The average . : 

First National Bank of Minneapolis, Min- number of copies of each issue of this to make a very imposing figure at 

- is, Mi : Thomas A. Griffin, Min- publication sold or distributed, through 4 
neapolis, Minn,; Thomas A. Griffin. Min-  Pyelcation, Otherwise to paid subecrie, | 27,063,000 bu. 
: N sib "Milt 3. Kihistr i ers during the 12 months preceding the . , 
iaeaanuae Mice.; Wilfred S Linares date shown above was: 3,260. Wilfred It is well to note, however, that the 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Evelyn B. Martin, E. Lingren, Business Manager. Sworn to yield per acre of durum this year, at 
Long Island, N. Y.; Sarah S. Michener, and subscribed before me this 27th day 5 F . 

Minneapolis, Minn.; H. J. Pattridge of September, 1960. J. G. Pattridge, 21 bu., showed a gain of .3 of a bush- 
Mi . _— ; a epg Notary Public, Hennepin County, Minn. . 
Minneapolis, Minn.; J. G. Pattridge, ‘agen te Meio Eee ak ihe el during September. And added to 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dorothy Beatty My commission expire March 17, 1964. A , ~ , : 

Pratt, Minneapolis, Minn.; Don E. Rogers, Seal.) this is the fact that the yield is four 


full bushels to the acre above last 
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year’s figure and the 10-year average. 

As a sidelight, while production of 
bread wheat has been rising almost 
year by year, production of durum 
wheat has been falling by the wayside. 

Thumbing back through some old 
records on this subject we find that 
back in 1928, when 820 million bush- 
els was an excellent figure for all 
bread wheat, the U.S. actually raised 
95,266,000 bu. durum. In the inter- 
vening years, while bread wheat bush- 
elage has risen 70%, what has hap- 
pened to durum? 

Its production has been decreased 
just about 60%! « 





See Sih % 


PISTOL PACKIN’ Mama had noth- 
ing on this Cree Indian woman at the 
annual Flin Flon trout festival held 
each year about 500 miles northwest 


of Winnipeg on the Manitoba-Sas- 
katchewan boundary. One annual 
feature is the flour packing contest. 
This woman is toting 300 Ib. of flour. 
Her reward—she keeps all the flour 
she can Carry. 


Charles Ritz Marks End of 50th Year 
Of Service with Milling Industry 


Take the popular measure of any 
man, sift out the myth and fanciful, 
scrutinize the clean grain which re- 
mains, and you'll 
have a close view 
of his permanent 
niche in history. 

In the case of 
Charles Ritz, dy- 
namic board chair- 
man of the Inter- 
national Milling 
Co., the view will 
be an exciting one, 
filled with memen- 
tos of a_ robust, 
active, seeker’s career. And the niche 
will be broad and deep. 

The energetic Mr. Ritz has just 
hewed his place in the history of flour 
milling a bit wider by rounding out 
a full half century with International 
—no small feat—particularly in an 
industry which requires such rugged, 
alert and fast-paced individualism. As 
for Mr. Ritz, he has spent 50 years 
“measuring up” to the industry and 
its demands. And the vote is unani- 
mous that he has made it in full 
measure. His golden anniversary with 
International also makes Mr. Ritz the 
firm’s staff member with the longest 
record of service. 


Charles Ritz 


‘An Early Start’ 

His career, which started in the 
flax fields at 25¢ a day while he was 
still a boy, has developed, expanded, 
moved into ever greater fields of re- 
sponsibilities, in the classic storybook 
fashion—with one difference. In Mr. 


Ritz’s case the story is bedrock and 
factual. 

He entered the flour milling busi- 
ness as a stenographer, on the advice 
of a brother, in 1910, at the Moose 
Jaw mill of Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd. Eternally a salesman, he applied 
energy, imagination and a zest for 
business to his activities, picking up 
additional training, techniques and 
methods as he found it necessary to 
do so. 

In two years Mr. Ritz had devel- 
oped sufficient talent to become sales 
manager of the company’s Calgary 
mill—another two years saw him man- 
ager for eastern Canada—at the age 
of 23. 

He set up Robin Hood headquar- 
ters in Montreal in 1915 and in 1931 
became general manager of all Cana- 
dian operations. 

In 1934 Mr. Ritz became a mem- 
ber of the board of International, 
which brought advancement to vice 
president three years later and a suc- 
cession of other changes. Minneapolis 
became his home, while his sphere of 
authority was broadened to encom- 
pass both Canada and the U.S. 

The scope of his activities from that 
point on already is duly recorded 
in the annals of industry history, the 
presidency of Robin Hood in Canada, 
executive vice president of Inter- 
national, then president of the firm, 
and a position as board chairman in 
1955. 

Entwined with Mr. Ritz’s business 
background is a kaleidoscope of serv- 
ice to the Millers National Federation, 
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All Seaway traffic passes 
Canada's largest flour mill, 
the Maple Leaf mill at Port 
Colborne, situated at the 
Western entrance to the Wel- 
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Radio Free Europe, extensive travel 
and a varied career in athletics. 

To round out the portrait, Mr. Ritz 
is the only survivor of a group of 25 
Canadian millers who founded the 
Canadian National Millers Assn. in 
1920. « 





AOM TO ASSIST WITH 
K-STATE MILLSTONES 


Kansas State University has two 
millstones that hark back to about 
1850 and an early mill at Rocky Ford, 
Kansas, adjacent to the present uni- 
versity site. Dr. John A. Shellenberg- 
er, head of the Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, envi- 
sioned them as part of the landscaping 
of the new milling school, but found 
the cost prohibitive. Voicing his prob- 
lem at the millers’ advisory council 
meeting, Donald S. Eber quickly 
solved the problem. The “old grind- 
ers” will grace the entrance to the 
new milling technology building, cour- 
tesy of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 





K-State Advisory Council Seeks 
More Help of Industries Served 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

The millers’ advisory council to 
Kansas State University is exploring 
the possibility of establishing an over- 
all industry committee of wheat farm- 
ers, the grain trade, milling industry, 
baking industry, feed industry and 
allied trades to act in an advisory 
capacity to K-State. 

Under the proposed plan, the aug- 
mented committee would broaden the 
base of the educational potential of 
the current milling technology depart- 
ment by providing additional counsel 
from these groups relative to curricu- 
lum and student recruitment. 

The plan was discussed by mem- 
bers of the millers’ advisory commit- 
tee at a meeting in Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, Oct. 12. 

Recommended action called for the 
committee chairman, R. B. Laing, 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., to 
appoint a small working committee 
composed of representatives of the 
individual groups to work out all nec- 


essary details. The new committee 
would then be in charge of the entire 
program and decide on the break- 
down and memberships of sub-com- 
mittees. 


Equipment Report 

J. C. McNeil, the Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the equip- 
ment procurement committee, report- 
ed that equipment valued at more 
than $200,000 has been donated, with 
approximately 25% on hand, a con- 
siderable amount nearby, and foreign- 
made equipment to arrive by Decem- 
ber. 

He stated that the equipment in- 
cludes 9 stands of rolls, 5 sifters and 
4 purifiers. He pointed to the con- 
tinued need for bins for wheat, and 
electric equipment. He noted that the 
need for motors and drives actually 
was not known at the present time as 
some machinery comes fully equipped. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries at K-State, reported 


MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


October 12 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Buffalo Seattle 
Spring 
$5.96@6.21 ° 
5.86@6.11 
5.25@5.54 


Minneapolis Chicago 


Spring 


Kansas City 
Hard Winter 


$5.20@5.35 $5.42@5.52 
5.15@5.25 5.32@5.42 
ee 4.70@4.95 
eer 5.67@5.77 
6.15@6.90 - «-@6.90 


Bakery short patent 
Bakery standard patent 
First clear 

High gluten flour 
*Family flour 

*Bakers fancy cake flour 
*Pastry 

**Straight grade cracker flour 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, medium 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend 


een. 
See 
Ix 
..- @5.10 
ee ae 
. @5.13 


= 
w. 
o.- 


- ++» @5.20 
**4.49@4.65 
**4.39@4.45 
**3.82@3.90 

7. ore 


299909990000 


Winnipeg 
$6.20@6.35 
4.75@4.95 


*$6.40@6.55 
**4.95@5.15 


Spring top patent 
Bakers 





MILLFEED 
October 12 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


——————- Minneapolis ————_ 

Sacked Bulk 
$34.00@34.50 $30.00@30.50 
Standard midds. 33.50@35.00 
Red dog 41.00@42.50 
Shorts eon Bae 
Wheat milirun. ....@.... 


———Kansas City 

Sacked Bulk 
$34.00@34.50 $31.00@31.50 
30.00@31.00 «++-@....  31.50@32.00 


Chic go—-—— 
Sacked Bulk 
$35.00@35.50 $30.00@30.50 . aR 
36.50@37.00 31.50@32.00 
34.00@34.50 31.50@32.00 wart ease ice os 
Shorts 
$53.66@54.66 


Seattle 
Sacked Bulk 
Co AS ER ee 
- +. .@50.00 - +». @47.00 





«+++ @38.00 


®@ 


«+». @41.00 
Middlings 
$56.00@57.00 


Bran 
$52.00@53.00 


*Flour and milifeed prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Flour and milifeed prices 100 Ib. papers. 
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that total cash now pledged exceeded 
$200,000. Steve Vesecky, Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, noted that pledges from bak- 
ers now totalled an additional $35,- 
425, with many bakers and _ allied 
firms unsolicited or not heard from 
to date. 

Following the luncheon session, 
Prof. Eugene P. Farrell, milling tech- 
nology staff, acted as guide for the 
group in a tour of the school now 
nearing completion. 

Part of the discussion at the meet- 
ing centered around plans for formal 
dedication of the new school of mill- 
ing technology. 

Committees Meet 

The individual committees met sep- 
arately during the course of the day’s 
conference and presented brief reports 
later. Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, reporting for the millers’ 
short course committee, recommend- 
ed a three-day course aimed at man- 
agement and superintendents to focus 
on the importance of the milling 
school and what it can do as an in- 
troduction to a month’s course to fol- 
low. It was further recommended that 
this be brought to the attention of 
cereal chemists and the grain trade. 

The student recruitment commit- 
tee, under the direction of Earl F. 
Cross, Colorado Milling & Elevator 


Co., Denver, pointed up the need for 
contacting eligible students and pro- 
per use of the new brochure, sched- 
uled to be off the press soon, in en- 
couraging potential high school stu- 
dents. 

In a discussion of the scholarship 
situation it was again noted that 
scholarships were available but not 
currently being used. It was recom- 
mended that the scholarship program 
be reconsidered in the light of today’s 
costs and needs. « 


September Production 
Of Flour 21,194,869 Cwt. 


U.S. wheat flour production for 
September, at 21,194,869 cwt. as esti- 
mated by THE Northwestern MILL- 
ER, tumbled slightly from August. 
Daily grind, however, at 1,009,279, 
showed a healthy jump, due mainly 
to the shorter grinding period in Sep- 
tember (21 days). 

Compared with the Bureau of the 
Census official figure of 22,009,000 
cwt. of total output for August, the 
month of September dipped 3.7% 
down 814,131 cwt. 

September’s daily average produc- 
tion of 1,009,279 cwt., however, rose 
5.5%, or 52,279 cwt. over the Au- 
gust census bureau daily output of 
957,000 cwt. August, by contrast, had 


NEW OFFICERS of the allied trades, District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, were duly inducted at their annual meeting in Minneapolis. 
Ready to “take off” on another year of activity are, left to right: M. L. 
Olson, Simon-Carter Co., the new chairman; Dave Tellett, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., who moves up from secretary to vice chairman; 
Ken W. Wakershauser, THE Northwestern MILLER, who replaces 
Mr. Tellett as secretary, and B. Wayne Carmichael, Merck & Co., Inc., 
retiring chairman, who is presenting the gavel of office to Mr. Olson. Lyle 
Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., not pictured, was elected treasurer. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER — EXPERIENCED IN 

methods, time and motion in grain milling in- 

dustry, preferably oat milling. Address Ad No. 

= ea The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, 
inn. 





23 operating days compared with the 
21 days for September. 

Compared with a year ago, Septem- 
ber’s total production of 21,194,869 
ewt. was down .8%, or 175,131 cwt. 
The official offtake for September of 
1959 was reported at 21,370,000 cwt. 

The current September’s daily off- 
take dipped .9% from the 1959 fig- 
ure of 1,018,000 cwt., equivalent to 
a decline of 8,721 cwt. September of 
1959 had 21 working days. « 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 


PRODUCTION 
SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 78.2% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production of those points 
in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest ... 


1,013,389 
2,552,158 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City .. 


Interior Southwest 


3,565,547 
L,tBT,116 
5,301,821 


SOUTHWEST 6,452,937 
BUFFALO .. 1,678,909 
CENTRAL & SO. EAST 2,797,860 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 2,079,135 


WOTAL 5 i vsccss 
AMOMOE 205 cc bus 


16,574,388 
78.2 
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U.S. Total ....... 21,194,869 
ome pasa ssee 1,009,279 


000 sack 
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21, ee +44 sacks 
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Sending them up in rockets seems 
a rather expensive way to get rid of 
mice. 


¢¢ ¢ 


The sale seemed assured and the 
diplomatic salesman was beginning 


70 


tactfully to remind the prospect that 
the special engine involved an addi- 
tional charge. Likewise the highflared 
fenders, concaved doors, vented hood, 
grooved top and gold-chrome grill, all 
were optional at extra cost. 

“I won't stand for it!” fumed the 


prospect. “Can’t you just sell me the 

car without all those extras?” 
“Certainly,” beamed the salesman. 

“Where do you want the doorhandles 


delivered?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Into a saloon came a fellow lead- 
ing a horse. “Gimme a slug of rye, 
for my friend here,” he says. 

The barkeeper obliged, and the fel- 
low opened the horse’s mouth, slung 
in the jolt, and ordered another which 
went the same way. 

“What aboutchaself?” asked the 
nosepaint artist. “Ain’tcha gonna have 
anything?” 


“Not me,” says the horse’s owner, 


mounting the animal and heading it 
out of the saloon. “I’m driving.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Famous Last Words 
“Husband to wife: 
going out tonight, 
final.’ ” 


‘I said we’re not 
and that’s semi- 


¢¢¢ 

Wee Willie Degan loved his game 
of golf, but one bright sunny day his 
friends saw him sitting disconsolately 
in the club house, his clubs nowhere 
in sight. “Why aren’t you out playing, 
Willie?” asked a friend. 

“Ah, I nae can play agin,” 
Willie. 

“Why not?” asked the friend. 

“Ah,” said Willie, “I lost me ball.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Hey,” cried Satan to a new arrival, 
“you act as if you owned this place!” 

“I do,” came the reply. “My wife 
gave it to me before I came.” 


sighed 


THE Northwestern MILLER 





an Hubbord Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks copacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 bu. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


WaT Flour Treatment 


Mill employee setting single control of 
Dyox machine for maturing flour. 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox® Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment: If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Look 


who’s 


crowing! 


You can almost see him shoot up 

. and you can see one of the rea- 
sons for his sturdy, healthy growth. 
He gets the best bread the world has 
ever known—and that covers a lot 
of territory. 

Because bread has been literally 
the staff of life for nations, ever since 
civilization began. 

Today’s excellent bread 
smooth-textured, light and vitamin- 
enriched, is due to the honest efforts 
and high standards of both bakers 
and millers. 

And General Mills is proud to be 
one of these. 


Good eating will always 


begin with bread 





